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ABSTRACT 

A description and evaluation of Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Title I-funded prograins for the state of 
Oregon is reviewed in t-his report. The major categories of 
information presented in -this report are: the relationship of Title 
projects to educational priorities of the State Board of Education; 
attainment of student performance objectives; gains in student 
Achievement (including the' relationship of achievement to student 
potential) ; statistics on student participation, project personnel, 
and community involvement; basic federal funding and district 
expenditure data; and geographic comparison of participation, 
instructional areas, support services, etc. Host Evaluative and 
descriptive anformation ,in this report is quantified, tabulated and 
presented in the, .form of graphic. A statistical analysis of the data 
has not been done. Data from regular and summer term projects are 
-compiled separatjely and plotted on the sa^ie graph to allow for 
comparisons. (Author/AM) ^ 
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PREFACE 



Jtie resu.i. of this evaluation prove that chifdren havigg trouble in schools can be helped. Title ( programs in Oregon 
.''are, making a difference. Reading gains, mosf conservatively reported, record one month gain p?r month 
y instruction. . ' ' 

But that is not good enough. It does not make up for the accumulated failuresl T^sull j iig i n atJ t f gmic performance 
one or. two years. below grade. Jevel as found in' children eligible for Title I services. We must try to do better. And 
this improvement will require the combined efforts of local funds and federal funds, dedicated teachers, parents, 
$chool administrators, students and each. school's community. ^ , - 

•■ • ■ ■ ■ ' > ■ ' J ■ 

The Results and Conclusions section of this report discuss positive and negative aspects reVeateO by the Title I 
evaluation 'data. It recommends action ici many areas at both the state and local levels. It should pfnbvide the basis for 
cof'recti\;e actions. - _ 



Many people throughourOregon are responsible for the annual Tltl,e I evaluation. Their cooperation and assistance Is 
ynvaluable. However, special recognition is due this year tp the state Title I -Evaluation Committee which has been 
working since June 1975 -to improve the quality of data gathering and analysis. Good evaluation can lead to better 
.decisions. And bettec decisions can lead to programs which provide more help to all students particlpatlng^in Title I. 

^ Mary Hall * " 

- Associate Superintendent 
Special Program Assistance" 
^ Division 
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^VALUATOR'S NOTii* 



I t must be recognized that an evaluation is compiled from a reporting by districts of 
"what happened" in the Tkte I project during the year. In sbme instances "what 
happened" is not consistent with Title I regulations and policies. When these 
J- inconsistencies are noted, the state Title I office moves to.porrect the situation in the 
most effective ways possible. , 

/• This is a true ^id admirable use of the evaluation process and is recomrhendecJ to be 
^ implemented at the district level as well as the state level. 
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A. School District Participation in Title i, Elementtvy 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) . 

1, Participating School Di'rfripts. (''^ ' 

. In. 1974-75, 278 of the «339 school districts in 
Oregon took part in Title I, ESEA funded efforts to 
provide a concentration of resources f6r educaticnally 
disadvantaged students. About ohe-sixth of the partici- 
pating districts (45 out of 278) pooled thelV.allpcations 
to form 1 1 cooperative projects. (See Chart 1.) 

The f Y 75 or 1974-75 school year was a landmark 
year in the history of Title I, .ESEA. The original Public 
Law 89-10, vyhich included Title I and its amendments, 
was recor^idered "by the congress. The original intent 
of the law supplemented by 9-years of performance 
^ata led to Public Law 93-380 which In essence 
extended Title I for two years with some changes'. 
Amendments to Public Law 93-380 provided for 
and/or initiated a qjumber of national Title I studies 
and evaluations to collect in-depth data on Title I for 
reconsideration by the F tV77 and future Congressional 
discussions of Title !, ESEAV 
.In Oregon FY ^5 Title I was affected by the 
, changed Title I distribution formula. For the first time 
the Title I allocation to^regon LEA's-rose to 1.3.7 
million Hollars, 4.3 million^ dollars above the FY 74 
funding level of 9.4 'million. ^ 
In additlop to "LEA allocations, .1.8 million Xas 
allocated to state agencies for handicapped, neglectfed 
'and delinquent children and 1.9 nrrillion dollars was 
allocated for Title I Migrant childrenprograms making 
dt grand total of ^17,539,680 for^assistance to Title I 
children in the State of Oregon^ 



LEA'S 



B . 

C ^ 

Sub-total 



FY 75 

$13,065,339 
389,098 
333,883 

$13,788,320 



STATE AGENCIES 

Handicapped $^,392,165 



. N & D 
Corrections'' 
Su^-totais 

TOTAL 



376,034 
* 77,624 
$ 1^^^45,603 

$15,634,123 



FY 74 

' $ 80^51,140 
652,371. 
112,591 
$ 9,416,102 



1,316,495 
299,126 
77,6(24 
1 .693,245 



FY 73 

$ 8,421,321 
824,758 
174,506 

$ 9,420,585 



$ 1.163,858 
241,673 
^ 70,827 
$ 1,476,358 



$11 ,109,347 ' $10,896,943 



Per Child AMocations LEA*s 
1975 $200 ^ 

1974 , $181 
11973 '^156 



, Oregon was inclusion of, the. Orshansky or "Poor" 
Index, iri place of the previously used census count of 
children from families learning $2000 per year -or less. 
Use of the Orshansky Index increased the federaf^ 
census count of Oregon children from 19,583 to 
53,853 "poor children." The funding level change 
refers to the level of funding set by Congress. The p^r 
child funding level has Increased each year. ^ 

^Nonparticlpatlng School Districts. 

Sixty-one Oregon schoof districts did not participate 
in Title I projects diiring 1974-75: 9 had^po Title I 
, •allocation; 50 did not apply tor their allocations; and 2 
did not complete negotiations for an approved project.^ 
(See Chart 1.)- ' ^ 

The 9 districts with no Title l^^location were 
located in areas where there ape no "forjinula children." 
This formula determines maximum basic grants to \ota\ 
sch^jol districts under Title 1, ESEA for a given fiscal' 
year;Ht Is based on the number of children In low 
income families that reside In each district, determined 
by: (1) the number of children In Institutions for the 
neglected anJ delinquent; (2) the number of childre^n 
' in ^foster homes; (3) the federal census figures com- 
puted on the Orshansky Index—a slidlno^c^le basecJ on 
a family of four earning $4,250, p^r^ear. Children in 
somewhat higher income famUfes are counted m 
relation to the number of children in their families; and 
(4) the number of children in families receiving $2,000 

' or more each year from Aid ip Families with Depen- 

^dent Children (AFDC). 

^^In FY 73 nearly half >of thd 
make use of their Title I fundsv 
$500. In FY 74 and 75 nearly 
pating districts were allocated 
$5,000, and in some instances upltd $30,000. Also, the. 
number of nonparticipating diitricts has increased 
steadily from 1 1% of the 331 eligible districts to 18% 
of the 330 eligible districts in FY| 75— a 7% increase in 
nonparticipating districts 'in th ^ 
cipating districts are found In each 
sampling' strata* hpwever, 58 of 
less than 499 average dally studen^t 
districts. Data on the size 



^Igible, 
t)elow. 



but nonparticipating 



districts that <did not 
)[ere allocated less than 
lalf-of'the nonpartlci- 
from'$2,0p0 to over 



te years. Nonpartl- 
»f the geographical 
le 61 districts have 
lemb^shlp in their 
allocation for these 
Jlstricts are presented 



Size of Allocation 



NumiMr of/ 
^ Districts 
FY 75 



Number of 
Districts 
FY 74^ 



NumtMr of 
Districts 
FY 73 



Formula and funding levehchanges were, in part, 
responsible for the increased allocation. One change in 
me formula contributing to the increased funding in- 



Less than $500 r 
$500 - $999 
$1000 -$1999 
$2000 - $4999 
$5000 -$10,000 
$10,000 -$29,999 
er $30,000 

Total eligible, but non- 
participating, districts: 

Cercent of non- 
artfcipating distrlctsj 




B. Typet of Title I Projects in Oredon 

During 1974.75, there wfere 349 Title I projects in 
Oregon, located^ in 278 df Oregon's 339 school; 
districts. These projects are classified as follows: 

TItl* 1/ CSE A Projects in Oreg^ti by Type 



Regular Term Projects 
Summer Term Projects ' 
. Cooperative Projects 
Vear-round Projects 
(^Projects in Institutions for 
•^T^ Neglected and Delinquent 
Children Funded Through 
Districts 

TOTAL PROJECTS 



Bec^se summer projects tend to be differenj^ from 
regular school year' projects, regular and summer term 
,datd are tabulated separately in this report. 

.Eleven of the 349 Title I projects are cooperative 
efforts involviilg 45 local districts'(2 to 15 cooperating 
.on a single project). .Geography, small .allocations. 



FY 
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FY 


FY 


72 . 


73 


74 


75 


262 


241 


226 


223 


132 


84 


88 


83 






13 


11 
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19 


16 


28 


394 


344 


343 


349 



and/or;''similarity of educational needs prompt districts 
to organize cooperative efforts. 

The projects at institutions for neglected and 
delinquent children are .considered .separately in this 
report, because thejr objectives differ froiVi most 
regular and summer term projects in school districts. 
The. 28 projects at institutions for neglected and 
delinquent children reflect 13 regular school yeaj; 
projects and 15 suftimer school projects. 

The Portland school district is considered separately 
in this report, because it has a large concentration of 
funds and participants in a relativety srtiall number pf 
projects. The seven Title I projects in Portland drew 
22% of the Title I funds, 23% of the regulaV ^term 
participation in ptit^ schools, and 23% of the summer 
term participation. 

C. A Description of the Report Sample. 

1. Characteristics of the Sample. 

Data for this report was compiled and tabulated 
from a stratified random sampling of the project data 
completed by district project personnel and returned 

ft 



CHART 1 



t-' Participation of Oregon School Districts 
in'Tttle I, ESEA, FY 1S|73, FY 1974 and FY 1975, 



FY 1973 FY 1974 FY 1975 



Participating School Districts 



Districts with one or more projects 


231 


224 . 


233 ^ 


Districts participating in cooperative projects* 


r 57 


50 


45 


288 


274 


27a 



l^bnparticipatinp School Districts 

Districts with no altocatio? 
Districts that made no application 
Districts with uncompleted applications 

TOTAL OREGON SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

*FY 1973-57 districts formed' 15 cooperative projiSts. 
♦FY 1974-50 districts forn«^3^cooperative (SrojfeB^ 
FY 197^5 district? fofflBn cooperative projects; 



11 
38 

2 

■^T~5r 

339 



8 
53 
4 



•50" 



65 
339 



61 
339 



0 
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to the Oregon Department of Education. ^he sample is *^ 
selected from 12 stratified categories ^ for Title I 
projects. These categorie"s a?e defined by two character- 
istics: (1) the 'student population within each district; j 
and '(2) the geographic location of the district. The 
sample has been stratified in order to: facilitate 
analysis o> the data; note tlie trends relating to district 
size and location; and provide for a fair representation, 
of districts in the sample. 

Student population figures are bas^ Qfi the esti- 
mated* resident average daily membership (ADMr) fpr \ 
each district. The AD^^r figures are stratified into fouj^ 
categories^: (1) 1 to 499 ADMr; (2) 500 to 999 ADMr; 
(3) 1000 to 2999 ADMr; and (4)' 3000 an|d over ADMr. 

Geographic Ipcatipns are stratified int^the four 
cat^flowes fr^qi^ently . used' in Oregon statistics:X 
ID Eastern Oregon; (2) Western . Oregon (3) metrc^ 
politan areas; and ^4) Portland. The division .between 
Eastern and Western OKbgon is the Cascad^ Mountain 
Rangfe. The rDetropol+tan strata include school districts 
in Multnomah, Washington. and Clackamas counties. 
-The Portland stj^atum allows for -the separation of the 
state's largest school district (117 schools, 57,546 
ADMr) from the rest of the,r^rt sampte. (See Chart 

School districts participating in Titlewl are catego- 
rized according to sgmple stratifidation in Chart 4, 
which Ifalso shows the distribution of summer and 
regular^ term projects. The 28 Title I projects Tn 
institutions for neglected and delinquent children are 
also represented Jn Chart 4. 

A sample of 33 1/3% of- the 223 regular term 
projects was selected from each of the stratified 
categories in Chart 4 (excluding Portland). A sample of 
50% of the 83 summer term projects was selected from 
-each stratified category in Chart 4 (excluding^, 
Portland). 

The 33 1/3% and 50% sample sizes were selected, 
because they guarantee at least 30 projects in each 
term's sample, a number which could be used as a valid 
statistical sample if desired. A larger percentage was 
also. used for summen projects, because they are smalfer 
in number and reflect more educational diversity than 
regular term projects. 

In order to avoid distortion of tlv- report sample, 
data from the relatively large Portland school district is 
presented separately in this report and represents 100% 
of their Title I projects. Data from the 28 projects in 
institutions for neglected and delinquent children is 
also separated and reported in total. 



2. Analysis pf the Sample. 

The stratifieS sample in this report provides a 
proportionate representation of Tijtle I d'istricts accord- 
ing to size and location. Th^ school districts in the 
sample enrolM47,305 students or 32.3% of the total 
ADMr in Oregon^ of whicfi- an .estimated '33,088 are 
student participants in Title I projects. 

The Western strata have the largest number of Title 
I projects and particip^ing school districts. The^'3f?a 
includes mahy small suburban and rural schaol districts 
in "the* Willamette Valley ^nd on the Orego/) codst, as 
well as larger districts in the ur^)an areas of f ugene, , 
9pringfield» Salem, and Corvallis. 

The Eastern strata {^present the largest geographic 
area /n the sample, with .the lowest population density. 
•Consequently, the* Eastern sample contains the largest ' 
proportion of small school districts' (79% with ADMr 
'ess than.1000). 

The metropolitan sti-ata reflects the proximity of 
, Portland to the three nrietropolitan counties- in the 
proportion of large districts, it contains (28% ADMr 
over 3000). However, the size of these counties and the 
nature of their geograph.y are such that an equal 
number of small school districts (ADMr under 500) is 
represented in the metropolitan strata. 

^-'^3. Limitations of the Sample. 

The noiain limitation of the report sample is that the 
/sample size severely limits tabulations of sufficient data 
from subsamples within it. Subsamples affected by this 
limitation are: ( 1 ) . achievement data; (2) nonpublic 
school pahicipation; and (3) performance in some- 
^academic or skill areas. 

D. A Survey of Information Contained in This Report. 

1. Sources of Information. 

Title I evaluation reports from school districts and 
records of the Oregon Department Of Education are 
the main sources of information for this report. 
Evaluation reports are requested to be completed by 
■district personnel and returned to the State Title I 
Office within 30 days after the project^rminates. The 
evaluation instrument, developed by the state office in 
cooperation with local districts, collects both evalua- 
tive and descriptive information. (See Appendix I.) 
Chart 3 shows the framework for Title I- evaluation 
that is built into application and evaluation procedures. 







CHART 3 Framework For Title UEvaluation 




District 
Needs 


Project 
^ Goals 


Performance 
^ Objectives 


Measures: 

1. Performance 


Results: 
Gain 

^ c 


Assessment 




^ 1. Conditions 

2. Performance 

3. Expectations 


^ 2. Standardized 
tests 


Scores 
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2. Types of Information. 

'The ^maiqr categories of information in this report 
are: Tt) the relationship of Title I projects to educa- 
tional priorities of the State Board of Education; 

(2) attainment of student performance objectives; 

(3) gains in student achievement (Including the rela- 
tionship of ^achievement to student potential); 

(4) ,statistics on student participation, project person- 
nel and community, involvement; (5) basic federal 
funding and district expenditure data; and (6) geo- 
graphic compari.son of participating instructional 
areas, support services, etc. 

^ Most '.'valuatfVe and descriptive information In this 
report nas: Teen quantified, tabulated and presented in 
the fornn of graphs. A statistical analysis ot the data has 
not been done. Data from regular and summer term ^ 
projects are compiled separately and plotted on the 
same graph to allow for comparisons. 

Further explanation of the five Information cate- 
gories and theif limitations appear below. 

3. Relationship of Title I .Projects to State Educa- 
■ tional Priorities. 

For the third consecutive year. Title I data Is 
analyzed in l-elation to instructional priorities of the 
State Board of EducatioQ and the educational objec- 
tives of the Division of Compensatory Education.* 
Chart 5, "Hierarchy of Educational Objectives," pre- 
sents these priorities and objectives, as well as the 
number- of Title I projects in various Instructional 
areas. Analysis of Title I data according to state , 
planning statements provides a basis for determining 
whether or not education-of J#tfe-dlsadvantaged in the 
State of Oregon is a fragmented educational effort 
localized at the district level, or an educational effort 
integrated into a state-recognized plan of good educa- 
tion for all children in the state. 

4. Attainment of Student Performance Objectives. 

Project goals and performance objectives) designed 
to meet the assessed needs of educationally disadvan- 
taged children^ In the district, are written by district 
personnel as they define their project. Goals outline 
the general alms of the project; performance objectives 
describe student accomplishments that can be 
measured. Performance objectives include: (1) the 
conditions under which the student performs; (2) the 
performance required of the student to .demMfi-jtrate 
achievement; and (3) 'the expectations fc the .jve of 
proficiency demonstrating achievement the c lec- 
tive. 

PeV^formance objectives vary considerai*. , ough- 
out the state because they are written to meet the 
assessed needs of disadvantaged students in the individ- 
ual school districts. The value of data on the attain- 
n>ent of performance objectives is limited because 
many of thtese objectives are poorly written and are not 



sufficiently specific to provide a measure**6f student 
achievement. At times," on the other hand, objectives 
af'e''so specific it is difficult to categorize them for 
state-level reporting; 

5. Gains In Student Achievement. , 

Student achievement data is provided by^ ^and- 
ardized achievement and subject matter tests, and. by 
nonstandard measures such as, case studies, teacher- 
made tests and teacher observations. The standardized 
test scores validate the district reports on the attain- 
ment ot distrjpt performance objectives; they' also 
measure pre-project arjjj post-project performance, and 
achievement gains (or losses) for individual studenrts. 

" ©ne additional dimension is provided by Title I 
project teachers' 'ratings of student potential on a 
tlve-point scale: low, low-average, average, high- 
average, arnj' high. This Information is tabulated into 
three categories In this report (low, average, and high) 
and related to the academic growth of Title I students. 

.Student achievement data is the most difficult to 
compile. Because nxany different types of tests are used 
by Individual districts, samples from- sihriilar tests are 
too small to' justify statewide generalizations. Data on 
pre- and post-testing is sometirnes InvalicL because 
districts have used different test Instruments for each 
testing session, or because transient students have 
missed one of the testing sessions. Further, the 
recording of scores is not consistent; although grade 
level scores are requested, a variety of different kinas 
of scores are reported, making it difficult to tabulate 
results. An additior^ problerh is that some test 
instruments do not r^iate to performance objectives for 
the project. , " ' / 

6. Statistics on Student Participation, Project Per- 
sonnel and Community Involvement. 

Basic statistical information in this report Includes: 
(1) the number of project students according to bi:eak.- 
downs of public^ nonpublic, regular term, summer 
term, subject area and support service participation, 
plus a summary recapitulation of major areas; (2) . the 
number and type of project personnel and In-servic^ 
programs; and (3) information about local advisory 
cpmmittees, dissemination of project Information, and 
local contributions to Title I programs. * 

7. Basic Federal Funding and fjj^rict Expenditure 
Data. 

Basic" federal funding figures include the total 
Oregon appropriation and allocations to each district, 
based on the current distribution formula. Information 
on district expenditure is obtained from state office 
records and district reports of expenditures (primarily 
program personnel salaries). 



'See "Diymty and Worth/' a plannmij statement of the 
Division uf Cuinpensatoi y Educyttun, OrL^JOn Dejpnrtfnent ot 
E(iucaiion, 1970. 
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CHART 4, Distribution of Participating School DirtrictJ, 
According to Sample Stratification* 
. ' (Title i,£SEA, FY 1975).. 



• 9 



lisident Average 
Daily Membership 
(AOMrl ^ 


i 

Eastern Oregon ' 


1 1 
Western Oregon 


• 

* Metropolitan Orfegon 


Portland** 


;.,\ TOTALS \ 


\ ^ 
1-499 


61 Districts Particip. 
Projects Reg. Sunfi. ^ 
LEA 31 , 11 
Cooperative 3 •• 
N&D 1 ] . 
NonparticifiatingDists.21 


64 Districts Particip. 
Projects RegfSuno. 
■LEA ,50 7 
Cooperative 5 1 

N&D. •• ■• 
NonparticipatingDIsts. 30 


15 Districts Particip, 
Projects Reg. Sum. 
LEA 11 V 
Cooperative • • '• 
N&D. ■■ ' •• 
NonparticipatingDists.^ 

Year-round • • 


' } 

t 

i ^' 

.a , 


140 Districts Particip. 
Projects Reg. Sum. -1 
L-EA 92 19 

Cnnrior^iUfC^ Hz 1 

N&D 1 1 1 

Nonparticipating Dists. 58 
Year-round - • 


1 B ,. 
500-999 

1 
1 


8 Districts Particip. 
Projects Reg, Sum. 
LEA ^63 
Cooperative 1 ^ 
N&D* • V , 
NonparticipatingDists/l 


28 Districts Particip. 
Projects Reg. Sum, 
LEA . 25 12 
Cooperative'" •• 
N&D •• ■■ 
NonparticipatingDists, ■■ 


10 Districts Particip, 
Projects Reg.. Sum. 
LEA 9 ■; 
loowraiive • • 
N&D •• •• 
NonparticipatingDists. 
Veaf'/ound 1 / 


I' 

i 


46 Districts Particip. ^ 

Projects Reg. Sum. A 

*LEA. '40 15 

Cooperative 1 -; 

N&D - -1 

Norwarticipating Dists. j' 

Year-round 1 

* 1 


1 ^ ' 

1000 - 2999 


13 Districts Particip, 
Projects Reg. Sum. - 
LEA 13 5 
Cooperative • • - • 
N&D - 
NonparticipatingDIsts. 


34Diitricl^articip, 
Projects Re^. Sum, . 
LEA"^ 34 20 
Cooperative •■ •■ 
N&D 1 *t. 
Nonparticipating Dists. 1 


■lODistricts Particip. 
Projects Reg. Surii." 
lea" 5 3 
Cooperative ■■ ■■■ 
N&D ••/•■ 
Npnparticipating Dists. ■• 
Year-round 2'' 




57 Districts Particip. . 
Projects Reg. Sum, . 
LEA 52 28 

Connprative •* 

Df&D 1 ^ 
NonparticipatingDists. 1 

Year-round 2 

f 1 


1 ' ° 

1 Over 3000 

1 


5 Districts Particip. 
Projects Reg. Sum. ^ 
LEA .5 4 
Cooperative - • • • ^ 
MD 1 --'^ 
iwnparticipating Dists, 1 


15 Districts Particip, 1 
Projects Reg. ^^jm^.' 
LEA 17 8 
Cooperative ■• 
N&D 6 .7 
NonparticipatingDists. •• 


14 District! Particip.' 
Projects '■■ Reg, Sum." 
LEA /■ 13 '6 

Cooperative ' 

N&D 2 2 
Nonparticipating Dists. • • 
Year-round 1 


IDis'trict Particip. 
Projects Reg. Sum. 
LEA 4 3 
Cooperative - - - 
N&D 2 3 
NonparticipatingDists, -• 


35 Districts Particip. 
Projects Reg. Sum. 
LEA 39 21 . 
uooperaiivt! \ 
N&D 11 12 
NonparticipatingDists. 1 

Year-round 1 " , | 


1 

1 TOTALS 

1 
1 


87 Districts Particip. 
Projects Reg. Sum. 
LEA ' 55. 23 
C^9perative 4 
N»D 2 2 
NonparticipatingDIsts. 23 


141 Districts Particip. 
Projects Reg. Sum. 
LEA 126 47 
Cooperative 5 1 ■ 
N&D 7 8 
NonparticipatingDists. 31 


49 Districts Particip. , 
Projects Reg. Sum. 
LEA 38 10 
Cooperative 1 
N&D 2 2 
NonparticipatingDists. 7 
Year-round 4 


1 District Partigip. 
Projects RegJSum.' 
LEA 47 3 
Looperative y-\ ■■ . 
N&D / 2 ■ 3 
NonparticipatingDists. .•- 


278 Di^ricts Particip, J 
Projects Reg. Sum. 
LEA, 223 83 

TninnpratiuP 9 2 

N&b' 13 it 
Nonparticipating Dists. 61 
Y^r-round 4 
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ikiML Portland stratum v»as excluded when ihe sample was drawn, 



"^CH'ART 5. HIERAfiCHY OF EDUCATIONAL OPJECTIVES'IN OREtJON TITLf I PROJECTS 
• 1 ; ' ' • .Purpose of Title I, ESEA 

Aln recognition of* the fcecial educational needi of children of low-income falfaand the impact that concentratiorjs of low-income^ 
families have on the ability of local educational agencies to jiuoport' adequate eduffiional programs, the Congress hereby! declares it tO be 
the policy of the Unitecli States to provide- financial assistance las set forth in'Titl^ II. to local educational agencies Vrving areas with 
concentrations of children from lowfifiCQ[ne families to ej{pand and improve their educational programs by varlojs means which 
'cqntribute particularly to i|ieeting 'the special educational needs of educationally deprived children." 

\ - ' The Stale Board of Education ^ 

Priorities Relevant to Title I Projects J 



ImprOveEarly 
Childhood ' 

And Primary 
Education 



^ 

, Increase 
Opportunities 
For The' » 
Development of 



Expand Opportunities* 
For Learners-With 
Unique^Educatipnal 
Needs > 



Emphasize Tbe Improve 
Fourth "R" Healthy 
Responsibility ' Education 




Continue T^o 
Expand 
Career « 
Education 



Syperintendent of 
Public Instruction 

Associate Superi/ifendent 

^ Director ' 
Compensatory Education 

Educational Objectives of Compensatory Education Section ' 
(Title I & TitlQ I Migrant ^SEA'and Title IV'Civil Rights ActI 




mprove the Instructional 
md Management Practices 
of Oregon Schools 




Improved 
School-Community 
Relations And 
Coordination Of 
Services 



Preschool- 
Education 



Increase 
Reading 
Proficiency " 



rr- 

Continuity 
Of Skill 
Development 



^IrnprovW 
Curriculun) 
'&lfistrudtibn 



Reduced 
Dropout 
Rates 



. LofalSchooi District Title I Projects 
ServingState Board and Division • 
Objectives Based on aiocal Needs Assessment 



Program 
Management 
And Staff 
Training. 



. ^ ^ T \ 

Preschool Kindergarten ' Basic Skills -Math Language Arts Science Reading Cultural 
(l2projects| (51projects| (25|^ojKts) OlprojectsI & Reading .(4projectsM252projects| Enrictiment 

' (69project$| , [ ' (13projects) 



Local Needs Assessment 



^ ^ — . ^ 

« Behavior Career / Healthy 

(36 projects) Education / Mind And Body 

(16 projects) (67 projects) 



EVALUATION OF TITLE I PROGRAMS 



i^Criteria for Title I program planning, project 
lipproval, technical assistance, and io^ measuring pro- 
gress of Title I programs are derived frdm the following 
, stsurces: ' ' • 

^ J, Title I, ESEA law, regulations and guidelines. ^ • 
# 2i' Instructional priorities of the State Board of 
* .; 'Education. 

/ 3; LEA assessment of the educational needs cJt 
educationally disadvantaged students. 
4. Educational go^s of the Division of Compensa- 
tory Education. 1 ^ 

Awareness and acceptance of these guidelines pro- 
mote the concept that education ^or educationally 
disadvantaged students in Oregon Is not a fragmented 
>local district effort, but is integrated into a state- 
recognized plan ..of good education for all^ Oregon 
students. , 

A. The Relationship of ^itle I, E^EA Projects to State 
^"•"EtlMcational Priorities. 

The purpose of Title I, ESEA, "to expand and 
improve... education a I programs by various means 
yvhich contribute to meeting tte soj&cial -educational 
needs of educationally depri^><inildren,"* is sup- 
ported by m^y priorities df)the State Board of 
Education (SBE) and the Division of Conhpensatory 
Education. All Title I projects relate directly to the 
SBE prioffty to "expand opportunities for learners 
vvith unique educational needs." Other SBE priorities 
and aligned Compensatory Education objectives are 
presented in Chart 6, with a count of cor*responding" 
Title I projects and components. 

SBE and Division of Compensatory Education 
priorities are not always comparable. For example, one 
SBE priority i^'emphasized (hfi>^urth 'R', responsi- 
bility") is nrot a specific Compensatory Education' 
Elective, ajthough it is an underlying concept in many 
Title I projects. y 

Prior to FY 1975, preschool and kindergarten were 
categOrizec^ together under '^he classification 
"preschool." The data for the F\^ 1975 (evaluation 
separated these programs. There were 12 preschool and 
51 kindergarten projects operated in FY 1975 under 
Title I kinding. For comparative purposes, this would 
be 63 "preschool" programs for 1975 as cortipared to 
62 Title I preschool projects in FY 1974, more than 
the 44 in FY 1972 and 29 in FY 1973. These projects 
provide a substantial thrust in "improving early child- 
' hood and primary education" for disadvantaged 
students. 

The main thrust of Title I in Oregon may be 
inWpreted as -improvement of primary education since 

•"Ijuidellnes fcfr Tiile I, ESE'A/' Oreyon Boau\ of Education, 
1974. p.1. ' # ^ 



44% of students^ enrolled are in kindergarten and the^ 
primary grades. Instructional emphasis at this level 
appears to be on increasing reading proficiency and 
continuity of basic skill development. 

Reading, with emphasis in 252 projects or con>RO; 
nents of projects, continues to be a major ec|ucational 
thrust for Title I projects. Sixty-nine of t^iese pr^j^ts 
integrated reading skills into a language arts program. 

Tabulated for the first time in 1975, the category 
"Healthy Mind and Body" reflected* 69 projects that 
wfote performance objectives classified under this 
heading. Predominantly In support of basic skill 
instructional areas, these projects recognized the inter- 
relationship of academic skiUs with psychomotor, 
health, and other skills. * > 

-r Still fewer projects Jdentffied their programs as a 
.basic skills project, 25 in FY 1975, 17 in FY 1974 
compared with 95 in FY 1973. However, us^(ng a^basio 
skills definition of reading, language arts and.mSthel" 
matics, thejskills were.taught but under more specific 
, headings, ror instance, math projects numbered 91 in 
1975 and 56 in 1974 contrasting with 5 in 1973. 

Although 44% of the students enrolled iti Title I 
projects were primary and kinder^aVten children, 93 
projetits served high school students Grades 9-12, while 
188 projects served Grades 7-9, junior high students. ^ 

lN|fclicators oi improved instructional and managS 
menr practices are the number of projects reporting 
^ new or improved, instructional methods and n'lanage- 
ment ^practices, and new hiring or improved utilization 
of personnel. Many of the indicators reported "are 
nationally recognized as supportive to educationally 
disadvantaged students and have been tabulated in 
Oregon Title I project since FY 1973. (See Chart 6.) 
Staff training relates to improved instruction and is^a 
strong component of Title I, with 174 projects 
conducting In-service sessions. AH Title I projects 
employing aides are required to plaa irr-service. . 

The small number of Title I mgiects that reflect the 
SBE priority to expand career ediBation (related to the 
Compensatory Education objective to improve curricu- 
lum) showed a slight Increase from 1972 to 1973 and 
again from 1973 to 1974 and decreased in 1975. 
Parent councils are required for all X'^!^ ' projects; 
they , apply to both the SBE management-related 
priority to close the communication gap and' the 
Compensatory Education objective to improve school- 
community relations. . 

B. Attainment of situdent Performance ObjectWes 



>jec^vi 



Title I . instructional programs are evaluated by 
relating student achievement data (j^imarily gain 
scores) to student oerformance objectives written in 
the project applic^mons. These objectives are written 
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• , CHARTS, frwfes of TitlVl Projects in MWng 

Instructional Prioritiw of the State Board of Education and 
Educational Objectives of the Division of Compensatory Education 



STARBOARD OF EDUCAJION DIVISION OF ' ■ ARE OBJECTIVES BEING ACHIEVED? 

Instruction-Related ' ^COMPENSATORY EDUCATION Indicator; Title I Projects fid Project Componen 
Priorities , " Educational Objectives \ fYf972 ^.fY19g 



Improve early childhood and 
\ primary education. 



Preschool education. 



44 



29 




fY 1972 j,fY19Z3 YY 1974 FY 1975 



. : ^— / 

Provide for continuity of skill Pro|ect components; .\ ■ 
development. -Language Arts-' ' 42 



-Mathematicy 
-Science ' 
-Basic Skills 



17 

'2 

5a 



73 
5 
0 

* 95 



77 . 
56 ■ 
15 
17 



Increase opportunities for the ^ncl'ease^ading, proficiency. Reading projects; 
the development of reading skills. ' , Reading projects 

, ' (Language Arts Components) 



179 



148, 



150 
66 



^Expand opportunities for learners DIVISION OF 
with unique educational needs, COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 
, . Reduce dropouts. 



'Emphasize the Fourth "R," 
Responsibilil 



Improve health xdikation 



Continue to expam 
education,'. 




63 



•69 
'91 
4 
25 



252- 



The entire division 
focuses on these ' ; ^ 
nepds, No , No' 

Data 




Management- felated Pric 

Close the cpmmunicatio/ gap, ' Improve school-community relations 
' ' ' and coordination of services. 



Mi: 



Parent pquilils required 



ifli 

iTpi 



for allple I p relects, 

-X — 



Improve Instructional ^ni 
management practices, 



1, Improve curriculum and Prpjec^comp'pnents; ,p- i 
instruction,' -Teacher Aides . f 152 88 -197 ^ 

-Individualized instruction ■ 141 176 261 - < 

•-Volunteers , ^ ' 12 _ ,46 134 

■'■y • -Tutoring « 16' H 23 

2, Improve program»TianagAent In-service sessions: 149 153, ' .174 
and staff training, ■ . - ' 
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Chart 7 presents a tabulation of student achievement for the three major performance objectives reported by each 
Title I project the sample (exclusive of Portland), comparing achievement in FY 1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975. 
"N" refers to the number of students invpwed in reaching the perform.ance objectives and is not an unduplicated 
count since many children are counteduTmore than one performance area. High, average, and low refer to student 
success levels on objectives. 
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^. CHARTS 

Percent of Students Achieving High, Ayerage/and Low Success 
l-evels on District Performance Objectives 
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68.4% 
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Reading :. 
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55.4% 
55.6% 
59,3%. 

65.536 



8.5% 
21.6% 
21.3% 



26.1% 
22.8% 
19.4%^ 

20.5% 
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4,563 
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1,321 
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784 



57.5% 26.5% 



16.0% •1,141 



Chart 8 presents a tabulation of student achievement for the three major ^,rfp.rjT|i§nce objectives reported by each 
Title I project in the sample (excluiive of Portland), comparing achieverft^n' ^p*{Ir^^ 1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975. 
"N" refers to the number of students involved in reaching the performan^obtectives and is not an unduplicated 
count since many children are counted in more than one performs nc^rea. High, averSge, and Ipw ref^ to 
student success level* on objectives* ' ^ 
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CHART 9 Areas of.Concern Regarding Performance Objectives 

■ * 
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by district personnel following an assessment of the 
district's educationally disadvantaged studerHs and the 
selection of project participants. In the final project 
evaluation, districts report the number of childr^nwho 
accomplished these objectives as- specif ied/ success 
levels: (l)high (100% success); (2) average/ (75-99% 
success); and (3) low (less than 75%. success). The 
attainment of student performance objectives for Title 
I projects is presented in Chart 7, and the data 'is 
interpreted as follows: > 

1. Difficulties in Establishing Consistent -Data* on 
^^Iffformance Objectives. 

Previous editions of the Oregon Title I Annual 
Evaluation Report (FY 74, '7S, 72) have cited the 
difficulties in reporting data on performance objectives 
as follows:^ ; ^ . » / 

Establishing consistent rarformance objectives 
that allow for statewide; generalizations about , . 
Title 1 projects has proved difficult because: 
(a) districts may assess their needs ^n various 
ways, .and sometimes • performance objectives *7 
stated in the project proposaV are inconsistent 
^ with the needs assessment; (b) the terminology 
used for performance objectives may vary among ^ 
individual districts, making it*difficult to catego- 
rize and tabulate siifilar results; and. (c) piartici- 
pants are sometirnes selected for reasons that are 
inconsistent with the assessed needs and perform- ^ 
ance objectives of the project. ' ^ 

/ ■ ■ 

Thus, the' areas of chief concern were those referred 
to in Chart 9. > . 

The identified problem areas have been the subject 
of study by the state title I off ice and two subcommit- 
tees of the State Title I Advisory-Committee. The Title 
I Needs Assessment Subcommittee rs now in its thiM 
year of work on the needs assessment process and if 
now concerned with student selection as" well as the . 
needs assessment process. The State Title I Evaluation 
Subcommittee- is currently studying project goals arid 
performance objectives. The earlier icjentif ied pfoblem 
areas are still problem areas, but not to the extent 
previously cited. . Problems and progress will be dis- 
cussed in the following three pjaragraphs- ' . 

Informal discussioh with Title I personnel 
across the state has revealed conflicting, and/or 
diverse interpretations of the "needs assessment" ^ 
requirement for Title 1 projects. SOme (districts 
contract with educational research organizations 
for their needs assessment, often resulting in 
sophisticated assessmentspf needs in specific skill 
areas; other districts may adopt national or state, 
determinations of need, whether or not they 
pertain to the local district; still other districts 
may determine educational needs by consulting 
various sources— the judgment of teachers and 
r ,. administrators, achieverrient. .test scores, report 
card marks^ and parental observation; and judg- 
■ ments. During 1973-74, HEW auditors ques- 
tioned the needs assessments of two Oregon . 
districts with Title I reading programs, because 
their achievement test scores were lower in math' 



than in reading. Simitar questions might be asked 
in other districts. 
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A delineation of t^e needs assessmeht prpcess has 
been the chief concern of t^e State Title I N^eds 
Assessment Subcommittee which begaajts third year 
of .operation in September of 1975. Deifnposed of 
school district Title I people, the'committee' produced, 
a iieed^ assessment |iandbook which they presented .at 
the Spring FY 75 Title I Workshops held in five regions 
^of t^ state. 

The nfeeds a^ssment^andbook contains a defini- 
tion of a^ Title I ne'eils assessment, a chart showing 
needs assessment as a part of the Title I project cycle, 
and a selection of instruments which may be used to 
collect informaticm/ on student needs. Use of the 
handbook by dWncts is a nrratter oi choice, however a 
needs assessment is required by each district prior to 
planning and af)ptyui9 for a' Title I projects. The 
handbook was (Resigned as a resource to help imple- 
ment project requirements. 

A' survey of districts in relation to their use of the 
handbook (see appendix) ri^wpaioH there is indeed more 
emphasis on jhe neefds assessment process, and more 
attention to results of needs assessments in Title I 
project planning. - . 

In order to analyze the attainment of student . 
performance objectives on a statewide basis, the* 
objectives for each district must be classified inta 
• activity categories. Because of inconsistency in 
the stating of performance objectives among 
districts, this is a difficult task. Some districts use 
^ overlapping terms, in. stating objectives. For 
Vv^example, "comprehension" is often a part of 
N each of tfi> district's objectives and is particularly 
repeated in reading projects. 
^ The categories 'established for performance 
objectives may also vary between districts. For 
instance, basic reading skills nnay be variously 
labeledMls communication skills, basic skills, 
language arts, and/or reading. Many districts, 
recognizing the interrelationship of ^he cognitive, 
affective and psychomotor domains in the learn- 
ing process, wrote performance objectives which 
attend to all three 'areas. Achievement measure- 
ment in the affective area poses a difficOlt 
problem, however.. 

The problems of (1) clear performance objectives, 
and (2) establishment of reporting categories which 
minimize the problems of overlapping terms arxJ aid 
toward clear description of what happened to children 
in Title I 'Jsrojects, have been tackled by both the State 
Title I Evaluation Subcommittee and the state Title I 
office. 

The State Title I Evaluation Subcommittee, meeting 
since June 1975, has come to grips with the issues and 
plans to provide statewide assistance at the FY 76 
Spring Title I Workshops. ^ 

The state Title I offjce concentrated efforts on 
screening performance objectives as they processed FY 
75 Title I project applications. School district coopisra- 
tien and application process screening resulted in 
improved clarity to the extent that for the first time 
project performance objectives could be tabulated at 
content levels more precise than the general reading, 
arithmetic, language arts, etc., Jevels. 



CHART 10 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS IN SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONAL 
AREAS DETAILED BY DISTRICT WRITTEN PERFORMANCE OBJECtlVES 
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In someiinstances the selection of <;hildren to 
particioate in the project was not vialid and 
tendflO to skew the da^. Children whose pretest 
sc^s failed to. indicate disadvantage in the ^ 
subject area were included in the project anyway. ^ ^ 
■ An intensive foflow-up by the State Title I C^ffice 
revealed that children often were sel6cted for the 
project because of some other need. These 
districts ha ve^ been reminded to set performance 
objectives for need; however, they cite the 
difficulty in finding assessment instruments in 
the areas of actual need. For instance, several 
..reading projects are primarily concerned with 
Impro^ng student self-concept and/or attitudes, 
but project personnel felt instruments measuring- 
self-concepK^nd attitudes were not valid. Other * ' 
areas of student need, assessed by the districts 
were parent response and/or support for the* 
;^ school program,- and interpersonaVstudent sfj^ills. * ^ 
Djitricts^ appeared to feel that although their 
; objectives are yaiid, the available measurement 



instruments' in these areas are not valid; often/;^ 
they measure achievement in an academic 
.rather than the asserssed need, * , ■ ' ^■"* 



^Nnterpretatlon of the Data, Chart 6. . 

Performance objectives for all Title I projects are 
' classified by type in\Chart 7 and 8. The classification 
system for performance oj^ectives was suggested by 
the newly adopted mjnwijym graduation requirejnents 
and the hierarchy .of educational objectives presented 
in Chart 5. Furthei^^formation on categ^ies for 
performance objectfves and components of instruc- 
tional prograriis may be found in Appendix III (A 
Taxonomy of Oregon Basic Education). 

Reading appears- to be the assessed educational need 
of most educationally disadvantaged students in 
Oregon. Improvement pf reading skills is an aim of 252 
separate projects, involving moqe than 26,000 stodents. 
Two lan^ua^e arts projects are bilingual foe-Spanish 
and Russian-speaking children. 

Charts 7 aru^ 8 show the percentage , of students 
achieving higti, average an^ iow success levels on 
district perfolmance objectives for both regular and 
summer to^ro in FY 1975, and the three previous 
years. For FY 1975, districts report that the majority 
of students achieved ^t the high (100%) success Tevel. 
FY 1975 summer tepm projects reported a rarj^e of 53 
to 97% of the students at the high success level. In 
regular term projects, 10 to 83% of the students 
attained the 100% level, a range somewhat lower than 
for summer projects. Performance objectives for one 
area, that of physical health, was not represented in the 
FY 1975 summer sample. 

Attainment at the high success level by a majority 
of Title I students may appear to 4|^n incredible 
performance for disadvantaged stude^Hhowever, if 
project, people -are. really attuned to stJ^K needs and 
have set realistic objectives for student p|normance, it 
is quite conceivable that students vyill, and should, 
perform at a high success level. Individual district 
reports varied in their determinations of student 
success andiin many instances commented on whether 



or, not the performance objectives were realistic, df ten 
these comments related, to the need for setting more 
astute performance, objectives. 

The high success level of students on performance 
objectives may have'^et another explanation.- That of 
appropriate student selection: Earlier reference to* 
student j^selection indicated "children whose pretext 
scores failed to indicate disadvantage in ^the subject 
area were included in the project anyway." 

A randomly selected subsamplfi. of 13 districts 
revealed that in every distrfct at least one child with 
grade level or above test scores v^;^|jplaced i)i the^Title I 
project. Frequently the incidence ikes more than one 
child and one district- had jas nr>any 45 chfldren in the 
Title 4,^pro)e9l. whose tests st^pfes placed them at grade 
level oP^^b^jj^They^^d swbsacnple data 

lifof particular cQn6ifm*i^r ' 

r- ; STUDENTS^-dgilCtBI^^ I CLASSES 
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75 
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10 


4% 




2 


2% , 


174 


, 4 


2% ;13 



190 



270 



61 
23 



district 
subsample 

32% 

8% 14 . 
district 
subsample^ 



Results from these sub9^Tf\p\e^vannot be general- 
ized to the state as a whole vyifRtrb't more information 
and an in-depth analysis. The' information is presented 
here to attempt to place in perspective success levels on 
performance objectives. 

It is also noted here that Title I requires student 
selection triteria,'which preferably contains more ttian 
one criteria for selection of Title I eligible children. 
Other criteria .often include, more than one test, 
teacher judgn\ents, observat^nal data, student and 
parent requests for help, etc. These items were not 
available for compilation. . , 

* Also, test data for various rea^onsr'-is not always 
indicative of student classroom .performance levels, 
which are largely the basis for teacher judgment. 

.This d^ata has been discussed in somewhat greater 
detail than the data warrants because it is integral with 
compliance of Title I r^ulations. 

The greater percentage of student success in summer 
than in regular term projects may relate to a number of 
variables. During 1975, as in 1973 and 1974, summer 
term enrollment was less than one-fourth of regular 
tferm enrollment, providing a smaller population from 
/which to draw the sample; however, the stratified 
random sample from which data has been drawn 
should control for this. An analysis of summer project 
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reports and Informal discussions with teachers suggest 
that summer programs may be more flexible and 
diverse, and are met with greater enthuslasrn by 
teachers. Summer programs appear to be Integrated 
around several needs of students; /egular term pro- 
grams may be more fragmented because of the confines 
of class schedulirig. 

A number of summer programs made use of varied 
environments, scheduling classes at campsites, relating 
field "trips tp core topics, and generally providing a 
more informal atmosphere. ^Summer classes were gen- 
erally smaller, with a lower student-teacher ratio. 

Chart 10 details content arenas and subheadings^ 
specified in the district written performance objectives. 
For Instance, components of reading were identified In 
the skill areasrof word attack, vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion and analysis, rate,^ and oral, were further desig- 
nated by type of program, developmental or remedial. 
The categoby^ "general" was used when the objective 
referred to general reading or was more global in its 
mention of reading. 

Tabulation of student achievement In the subhead' 
ings was npt attempted since Identification of tests 
used often did not specify whether the test scores used 
referred to skill areas such as word attack, or were the 
overall test scores. 

The descriptors used in the chart are the'ones used 
most often in the district written performance objec- 
tives ind are categorized as nearly as possible as 
outlined in the Tajconomy of Oregon Basic Education. 
(See Appendix III.) 

C. Student Achievement in Academic and Affective 
Areas. 

; The success of individual students In Title I projects 
is measured by standardized instruments, achievement 
tests, and subject matter tests selected by districts ias 
appropriate measures of student growth m relation to 
student performance objectives written by district 
personnel. In their final evaluations, districts report 
pretest, post-test, and gain sobres for each student; 
these scores validate district reports of student success 
levels on performance objectives. 

Achievement data has been collected from a sub- 
sample of the sample, i\nce the entire sample had too^ 
diverse a collection, of tests and methods of reporting 
scores to make compilation feasible. Analysis of 

student achievement xteta has been limited to sample 
representation oT the' ral^ oT arade level gain scores, 
reported In the subsamf&e; thef^ is no attempt to draw 
general conclusions or predict student scores beyond 
the. subsample. There is ro statistical analysis of the 
data due to the Inconsistencies and limitations cited 
earlier. Achievement scores for Portland projects are 
compiled separately. 

The validity of .achievement scores for statewide 
reporting is limited because Oregon does not have a 
uniform testing program which would produce comp^r- 

. able data. On the other handVa state-adopted testing 



program might not be. suff iciently versatile to measure 
the diverse areas specified in district performance 
objectives. ^ Other factors which limit the use of. , 
achievement data follow: 

■J t 

J. Many types' of tests are used: 77 different 
achievement tests were used, for the 74 regular 
term projects in the sample, and 32 different 
tests for thre 43 summer projects (Including 
Portland). 

2. Some schools use different pre- and post-tbsts. 

3. Some schools fail to administer an acjiievement 
test. 

' 4. Test data may be reported Incorrectly. 
5. Testing cycle dates often don't coincide with the 
project cycle. 

•rv, , 

Achievement test gain scores for both regular aifTd 
sijmmer terms are represented on interquartile graphs. 
Charts 11, 12, and 13. Interquartile graphs illustrate 
gain scores of the middle 50 percent of the children In 
ths subsample. This approach eliminates the extreme 
cases at either the high or low ends of the achievement 
-^cale, focusing on the median rar>ge of scores. Scores 
for the interquartile graphs are derived from the 
Gates-MacGinltie Reading Test, the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, the Stanford Reading Diagnostic 
Test, the Stanford Achievement Xpst for Arithmetic, 
and the Wide Range Achievement Test for Arithmetic 
and are compiled according to two factors: 

1. Grade levels (primary, intermediate, upper, and 
high). ^ ', 

2. School estimate of student learning potential 

(low, average, or high). , 
■ n ; ' ' ' 

Achievement Tests Used in the ^_ 

Regular Term Sampleof FY 74 Projects, 

Listed by Frequency of Use 

Gates MacGlnitre Reading Test 
Metropolitan Readiness Test 
Stanford Reading Diagnostic Test 
Stanford Achievement Test 
Informal Reading Inventory 
Wide Range Achievement Test 
Botel Word Recognition 
SRA Assessment Survey • 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Iowa-Test of Basic Skills 

Regular School-Year 

The interquartile graphs (Chart 11) show that gain 
scores on* the Gates-MacGinitle Reading Test ranged 
from 3 months to 2.6 years. In most instances children 
tended to perform in relation to their predicted 
potential; however, children in primary and upper 
grades with average and high average potential reflected 
the same gains in the upper quartile. 

The lowest median scores plotted on the inter- 
quartile graphs reflecting Gates-MacGinitle^ Reading 



Test scores indicate .9 as grade ^evei gain scores which 
can be compilted u^ing a 9 month school year as 1 
month grade level gain for 1 monih of instructipn. The 
range of median scores is .9 to 1.9 grade level. 

Using .9 or the lowest median to assign a level of 
gain provides for a very conservative statement of 
gain— grade level gain appears to bfe 1 month gain per 1 
month of instruction. 



The lowest median scores on the Stanford Reading 
Diagnostic test are .5 and .7 months gain. Though gain 
scores range .5 to 3,0 years, using the above method of 
assigning gain, students appear to gain about 1/2 
month per month of instruction. 

Small subsamples of math gain scores (Chart 12) 
compiled in FY 1975 for the first time, range from '1.0 
to 3.1 grade levels. The lowe3t median gain scores, 1.0 



LEA Projects— Portland Excluded 
CHART 11 

tnterquarttle* Ranges of Test Scores for Students Identified as 
Having Low, Average and High Learning Potentials, Regular Term- 



, *Middle 50% of Title I students tested. 
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CHART 12 

Interquartile* Ranges of Test Scores for Students Identified as 
Having Low, Average and High Learning Poteiltials, Regular Term 
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to 1.1 grade levels would Indicate at least 1 month gain 
for 1 month of instruction.. 

Wide Range -Achievement Test Math scores are 
represented on the interquartile graphs with .6 and .7 
months grade level gain as the lowest median gain. This 
level of gain would again suggest a little more than 1/2 
month's gain per month of math instruction. 

Summer School Year 

The interquartile graph .for summer term (Chart 13) 
shows smaller ranges of student gain scores than the 
regular term graph. Summer' projects usually run from 
two to eight weeks, while regular term programs run 
from 18 to 36 weeks and for shorter daily instruction 
periods. 

Achievement gains in Gates MacGinitie Reading 
Test scores ranged from .1 (one month's loss) to a. gain 
of 1. '9 years. The two lowest median scores indicate .1 
to .2 month's reading gain for primary and inter- 
mediate students -while upper grade student median 
scores ranged from 1.3 to 1.8 gain. The most consen^a- 

. tive gain score could be viewed as 1 month gain per 1 
month instruction. However, upper grade students' 
could be said to have recorded as much as a 1 year gain 
per month of instruction. The' scores are not at all 
consistent with the low, average, and high potential 
designations. ^ 

Measurement of student gain in summer projects is 
difficult since measurement instruments are usually 
designed to measure a full school year '^nd are not 
considered valid for short term projects. 

. Metropolitan Achievement Test gain scores ranged 
from -2 to 9 rrjonths. The ranges are s milar in all grade 
level groups with the lowest range in the pripriary 
group. Test scores are in no instance consistepi with 

' low, average and higher potential designations/ 

2. Portland Achjevement Data. 

Portland Public Schools has fifecentralized to the 
extent that \\ has three admmistrative districts or areas. 
Each of the three areas write,, operate, and evaluate 
their own Title I projel^ during the regular^c*iool year 
and in the summer months. 

Projects 'in all three areas follow Title I guidelines 
and usually focus on the basic skills of reading/majth 
and language arts. However, instruction, testing and 
methods of analysis for evaluation vary In the three 
areas, much the same way scHooL districts across the 
state vary one from another. ^ . 

Project evalijators In Portland Areas I, II and III are 
in nnany instances attempting, to imprbve evaluation 
techniques to better measure growth of Title I children 
and have developed evaluation designs which produce 
data that are not easily collected Into one set of scores, 
etc. The data is summarized separately by area and , 
should be read with the following information In mind: 

o >J^ea I data Is reported in grade level scores with 
weighted means. Data is collected and analyzed 



in accordance wrth their philosophy of func- 
tional level testing. 

0 Area II for the third year has collected and 
analyzed data pertaining to student growth and 
predicted student performance. Chart 16 relates 
the results of this analysis. 

0 THe Area III report compared student achieve* 
ment results on two different testing cycles. Fall 
1974-Spring 1975,^nd Spring 1974-Spring 1975. 

A. Area I 

. Regular School Year 

Average reading gain scores range from .5 to .9 
grade equivalent years per school year of instruction, 
possibly 1/2 to 1 month student grade level gain per 1 
month instruction. 

Mathfc average gain scores range from .4 to .6 grade 
level gains wjiMe Language Arts gain scores range from 
.6 to .7 gi^ttmevel gains; both sets'of scores indicating 
less than 1 nronth gain per month of instruction. 

Summer School * . ^ . 

Average gain scores in reading and math Indicate the 
programs met and exceeded their performance objec- 
tives. Grades 9-12 recorded grade equivalent year gains 
of 1.07 and 1.1 1 1n reading and m^th respectively. 

Conclusions from\evaluatior> data cited by Area I 
evaluators appear to offer valuable information for 
future Title I program planning: 

Over the past three years, the Area I average 
' . gain In reading for this age group (grades 1 and 2) 
has been *5 years. Several teachers in Title I 
programs have pointed out their subjective obser- 
vations that Title I students tend not to "take 
hold" of special programs before grade three. On 
the basis of the consistency of the measured ■ 
growth pattern over the flast three years. and 
teacher observations^ It appears that the Area 
should reassess its objeijtlve for Title I students in 
the fjrst and second grades. 

Test results' suggest that arithmetic programs 
in most Title I schools (grades 3-8) need to be 
reassessed and improved. The greatest proportion 
of Title I resources has been directed toward 
reading programs. Consideration might be given 
to shifting this balance insofar as possible with- 
out threatening the success of existing reading 
programs. 

Achievement test results suggest that programs 
(grades 902) teaching langu^pe arts skills should 
receive greater emphasis if objectives are to be 
approached more^losely. 

Results suggest that additional resources might 
be allocated to arithmetic programs In order to 
move them closer to their objectives. * 

•Holmes, Dr. James N., Mary L. Hoefer and Alice L. Young. 
Area t Disadvantaged Child Evaluation Report, 1974-75, 
I- SSEA, Title I, Portland, OR: School District No. 1, 1975. 
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Interquartile* Ranges of Test Scores for Students Identified as v 
Having Low, Average and High Learning Potentials, Sumnjier Term 
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B. Area II ^ / 

Regular School Year 

Portland' Area II data is best reported by using the . 
summary text and chart from their.Title I evaluation 
• • reports. . , r 

"Objectives dealing with reading and arithmetic per- 
formance of elementary grade Title I students were 
met by the majority of participants^n the evaluation. 
One hundred and sixty-seven out of^a total of 630 
participants were below one error of estimate below 
prediction meaning that approximately 74% oL.the - 
participants in the evaluation met the objectives. In 
both reading and math. Title I studervts showed a 
consistent pattern which is in, agreement with the 
major thrust of the Title I project and which is 
• somewhat at variance with a number of precedents' 
from other Metropolitan areas. On the average students 
in grades 3 and 5 performed somewhat below predic- 
tion while studer^ts in -grade 7 showed perforrtiance ' 
which was virtually identical with prediction. In 
reading, a substantial ^Meein discrepancy occurs at 
grades 3 and 5, and there is a slightly positive 
discrepancy at grade 7. In mathematics the discre- 
pancies are similar, with a negative discrepancy at 
grades 3 and 5 and a very small negative discrepancy at 
grade 7. The reason for this lessening of the initial 
deficit from lower 'to upper grades is not perfectly 
understood, but a number of interesting hypothesis can 
be advanced. Most likely would be the disadvantaged 
children arrive at school with a substantial deficit in 
the development of comrrfunication and quantitative 
skills. As the student progresses from year to year in 
.school, if he or she is growing at the population rate, 
we would expect this initial deficit to remain constant 
and perhaps even to increase (as has been found in 
many cities). The fact that upper grade achievement 
test scores for students in District 1 of the Portland' 
Public Schools have beerl decreasin^early for the past 
several years may be evidence in favor of this hypo- 



thesis. The fact that this initial deficit has not remained 
constant, but lessens to the.point where it eventually 
becomes almost negligible for Title I students as they 
approach grade 7, is one reason to suspect' that the 
Title I program may be having an effect upon this 
group of students. It is necessary to keep in mind that 
we are talking here about performance with the respect 
to level of performance which can be lOjgically 
expected in terms of the school ability the child 
demonstrates. This does not mean that the typical 
disadvantaged child can be expected to perform at the 
average level of the totaf population or on a par with 
the average child from Area II. What the data seems to 
show is that Title I students' disadvantagement has 
been eHminated as one of the factors which determines 
academic performance. By the time the elementary 
grades are completed, the child's performance relative 
to the total population seems to be a function of 
ability rather than ability plus the debilitating effects 
of disadvantagement." 

"In grades 3^ 5/ and 7 it can be justifiably stated that 
Title I goals have generally been met^ There are two 
factors leading to this conclusiiDn. In the first place, a 
great maj.ority of Title I students (74%) do fall within . 
or above the expected range. Even though the average 
performance of Area II Title I children shows a, 
negative departure from expectation at grades 3 and 5, 
the average performance* of 7th graders is virtually 
identical with prediction/'* - ' 
♦\, 

Summer School • • 

Five public and two parochial schools in Area II 
participated in the summer school program for 1975. 
Three of the public elementary schools shared responsi- 
bility for instruction with, one taking all students in 
grades 6-8 and the Other two taking all students from 
preschool through grade 5. Heavy emphasis in all 
summer school programs^ was placed upon individual- 
ization in instructional activities with programs operat- 
ing for approxirlhately four to six weeks^Within the 

Forbes, Dean W. and Charles Schwenk. Area H Disadvantaged 
thi/d Evaluation Report, 1974-75, ESEA, Title /, Portland, , 
. OR: School District No. 1, 1975. 
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• pne high school, emphasis was also placed on high 
school orientation and orientation to the world of 
' work. Most of the schools also planned field trips 
which related in some way. to the instructional activ- 
ities within the summer schools. 

At the elementary level, the general project goals 
incjuded: (1) improvement in performance in reading 
comprehension, decoding' and vocabulary; and 
(2) math, as measured by standardized tests and/or 
criterion referenced measures. 

At the secondary level, t^e general project goals 
related ^o math and reading included: (1) demonstrat- 
ing. improved performance in reading and communica- 
tion skills; and (2) math skills related to pursuing a 
career. Through participation in a four-week career 
awareness program project participants should 
strengthen their knowledge of careers in the world of 
work. Finally, eacFi summer school participant should* 
demonstrate knowledge^.of speaking, writing, and other 
communclation skills as measured |3y teacher-prepared 
criteria. ^ 

In most cases, improvements were mad? by 
students in reading which met the objectives set 
by the schools. Improvements made by students 
in math met the objectives set by the schools, 
also. At the high school level, most of the 
important objectives dealing with reading and « 
math were met by the majority of the students.* 

C. Area III 

Regular School Year 

Area III evaluators have measured student gain in 
. reading and math over two different periods of time or 
testing cycles, evaluation of their project objective 
"Project participants in grades 3-8 will attain a stan- 
dard sco^e in reading equal to that obtained during the 
previous year," 

The data is reproduced here in graphic summary 
fashion and represent achievement gain scores for 
students as well as providing Inforrtiation on results of 
different testing cycles. Refer to charts. 

The objective criterion states that scores will. - 
equal those obtained during the»prevlous year. To 
measure this objective, data were gathered *for 
grades 4, 6 and 8 comparing spring '74 with 
spring 75. The results seem 'to.^indlcate slight 
decline. However, when comparing these witK the 
.fall to spring period. It appears as though the 
decline is experienced over the summer months. 
Consequently, the fall to spring data are con- 
sidered as more appropriate measures of what 
actually happened during the instructfenal 
periods. 

"I n concliision, it can be said that when viewing 
the standard score mean data for grades 3-8 for 
the fall tcf spring time period, the reading 
objective has been achieved. However, when 
looking at the spring to spring period the 

•Bengel, Noifnan R. and Dean W. Forbes. Area 11 Disadvan* 
taged Child Evaluation Report, Summer 1975, ^SEA, Title f, 
Portland Off^chool District No. 1, 1975. .22 



students do less well. The breakdown of achieve- 
ment by category (increase, same, decrease) also • 
indicates -a higrt degree of success when looking at' 
' the fall to spring period. 

Conclusions about arithmetic achievement are 
as follows: j 

ft 

1: Primary grade students made greater gains 
than middle and upper grade students. 

2. More students met or exceeded the 
objective criterion that failed to meet it.** 

' 3. Summary of Achievement Data. 

Achievement scores from the limited subsamqie of 
Title I projects "show that student grade level gains 
ranged from approximately 1/2 to 1 month for every 
month in regular term .programs. Sumnier term 
programs show 1 month grade level gain for each 
month of Instruction as a conservative gain score with 
many students recording much greater gain. 

There seems to be no consistent pattern within tests 
or across tests to indicate that children perform 
according to their estimated ability potential. The 
regular term Stanford Reading Diagnostic Test records 
exceptionally large gains for students in the upper 
grades. 



D. Cooperatives 

' Forty-five school, districts merged to form eleven 
cooperative Title I projects. $174,813 (total) was 
allocated to these districts. The 356 target children 
were involved almost entirely in reading objectives, 
with scattered objectives in the language arts (1), 
attitudes (1), cultural enrichment (1), basic skills (2), 
physical health (1), and mental health (1). 

E. Year-Round Schools 

Four year-round school districts participated In the 
Title I prograKi in FY 75. These four school districts 
received $90,663 of the FY 75 Title I allocation. 
Objectives in reading, math, readiness skills, and 
self-concept were developed for the 426 students. 

F. Projects in Institutions, for Neglbcted and Delin- 
quant Childreq. 

1. Education and Children's Services Dlvls^on 

Title I, ESEA is concerned with helping education- 
ally disadvantaged children succeed in school, nation- 
ally and in the State of Oregon. Educationally disad- 
vantaged children are found in school districts, state- 
funded private agencies, and In state-operated facilities. 
Some of these children in the public schoojs and all of 
them in state-funded or operated facil'ities are wards of 
the state. A high proportion of the children who are 
state wards may be described as ^ucationally dis- 

••Virnig, Jerome J. Area 11 h Disadvantaged Child Evaluation 
Report, 1974-75, ESEA, Title I, Portland, OR: School District 
No. 1, 1975. 
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1 
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land 2 .5 
9-12 .9* 
Summer School 


174 
835 
297 
1,306 


SRA Mastery 
CTBS , 
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.: m 

275 
1,084 


CTBS 
CTBS 


.7* 
,6 


823 
275* 
1,098 


CTBS 
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Reading 
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Grades 


Average 
'Gain 
(Wei^ted 
Means) 


Number 
of 

Students 


Test 


Avenge j 
Gain , 
(Weighted' 
^ Means) / 


Number 
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Students 
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1-8 
9-12 


, .15» 
1.07» 


\ 'fs 1 

345 


Gates MacGinitie 
Gates MacGinitie 


1 1.11* ; 1 


299 
44 
343 


■ Stanford Achievement 
Stanford Achievement 







•Weighted means marked with an asterisk are those cited by Portland Area 1 evaluators as having met or , 
surpassed the stated objectives. ^ 
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PORTLAPID ACHIEVEMENT DATA FOR AREA II 



Grade 3 



Grade 5 



Grade 7 
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REAPING 
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Err Est 



Average Departure of Achievement fror^ Predicated Performance for Grades 3, 5, and 7; percentages 
of one standard error of estinnate. 
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CHART 17 

FALL 1974, SPRINg4975 TESTING CYCLE 
M SCORE MEANS FOR READING AND MATH 
AREA III, PORTLAND 
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76 
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^339 62* 




Math 


3^8 985 


576 . 


58-^ 


310 54 27 5 


239 41 






• 




:N % 

337 -59* 














1 



*62 percent of the students met the reading objective while 59 percent of the math students 
met their objective as measured by instructional year,^or fall-to-fall testing. 
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advantaged and are in need of help to succeed tfc 
school. Children who are wards of the court are under 
the jurisdiction of Children's Services^Division which . 
acts as legal cust6dian and legal.guardian. 

2. Mission of Childre_n's Services Division 

'The mission of the Children's Services Division is 
to administer, coordinate, develop and provide social 
services for children and their families essential to * 
assure the physical, mental, emotional and social 
well-being of children^ while exercising the minimum 
intervention necessary."* 

3. Services for Children Receiving Care "out-of- 
home" by Children's Services Division. 

Many public schoolchildren in the State of Oregon ^ 
do not live in their own home;?. Most of these children 
are wards of the state under^ the jurisdiction of 
Children's Services Division pf the State of Oregon, 
Department of Human Resources: These children also 
receive Title I assistance. 

4. Children's Services Division Children Educated in 
Public Schools. 

Children's Services Division purchases several kinds 
of services for these children. The most widely known 
care service is "family foster care" where children are 
temporily placed when conditions exist which makes it 
impossible for the child to remain in the parents' 
home. There are also "group foster care," "pafole 
group care" and "independent living" arrangements for 
children whose needs can best b^ m*t by these 
substitute types of services. 

There are over 50 facilities where children live who 
are adjudicated by the court as neglected or delin- 
quent. These facilities are variously called child care 
centers, shelter evaluation centers, ranches, camps, etc. 
Nearly all of the 335 children attend the public school 
in the school district where the facility is located. 

5. Children's Services Division Children Educated in 
State and Private Agencies. 

"Private child caring agencies" are contracted to 
care for 530 children. The education-is provided by 
local public school districts through contract by 
Children's Services Division. The "state training 
schools," Hillcrest and^MacLaren, house delinquent 
children in Oregon who are committed by juvenile 
court action. The only way children can be placed- at 
Hillcrest or MacLaren is through a court order. 

In addition, Children's Services Division contracts 
for the care and treatment of children who are severely 
emotionally disturbed. There are six such "treatment 
centers" in the state with a capacity of 136 children. 
These younger children are not adjudicated delinquent. 
The flow chart on page 29*describes the delivery of 
services to Children's Services Division children and 

*Children Services Division and Programs, D«c. 1975, Chil- 
dren's Services Division, Salem, OR. 



gives the number of children cared for in each type of 
facility as of October 1975. ^^ 

6. Title I in Institutions for Neglected and Delin- 
quent Children. 

Title 1, ESEA' provides for the allocation of money 
to state agencies, [ijrivate agencies and the smaller 
facilities which provide care for delinquent children. 
RegOfations governing use of this money are consistent 
with regulations governing similar expenditures In 
school districts. Allocations to ranches, child care 
centers, group homes, evaluation centers, etc., where 
children are educated in the local school districts, are 
based on the same per*chlld amount as school district 
allocations. State operated agencies and state funded 
private agency allocations are based on a somewhat 
higher per child figure. 

7. Title I Projects in Delinquent Facilities. . 

Twenty facilities for neglected and delinquent child- 
ren had Ti^Je I projects funded through local school 
districts with a total allocation of $53,817. Twelve of 
the. grants were $2,500 or less; six were $2,501 $5,000; 
and two were for over $5,000. 

Distr-icts indjcated there were 273 students partici- 
pating in the regular term project and 227 participating 
in the summer term projects; all of whom were in 
grades 7-12. The number of participants is distorted, 
however, by the high turnover in some facilities. 

Academic and basic skills taught in these LEA 
projects were related to practical living situations 
wherever possible to bring relevance to the subject 
matter. Eight of the 20 facilities developed objectives 
relating to career preparation, including exposure •to 
various vocations! awareness of jobs available, salaries, 
on-the-job routines and paid employment. Objectives 
in basic skills which were keyed to these practical living 
situations were: reading, 12 institutions; language arts, 
9 institutions; math, 12 institutions; mental health 
(self-concept), 4 institutions; attitudes (toward school), 
4 institutions; and basic sk'llls, 5 institutions, Seven 
institutions used field trips into the community as a 
vehicle for encouraging students to develop composi- 
tion and reading skills as well as for providing cultural 
awareness and irfifirovement of social behavior. 

Two programs, Valade Group Home in Cove, 
Oregon, and J-Bar-J fianch in Bend, Oregon, have 
developed activity-based cognitive curriculums which 
provide for basic skill learning as a part of a "hands 
on" activity or project. 

Star Gulch Ranch, in cooperation with Medford 
Public Schools, has installed a computer terminal tied 
to the Medford School District computer. Star dulch 
Ranch students take advantage of several basic skill 
programs available. , " 

Youth Adventures i^regon City, has hired ^Title 
I liaison person to c^rdinate students' educational 
activities between the school district and the facility 
helping students to succeed in high school. 
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8, Title I Projects In Stafe Agencies and Private 
Child Caring Agencies 

There are two state agencies, Ma^Laren and Hillcrest 
Training Schools, where the stati/operates the school 
program. Thwe are nine private child caring agencies ''^ 
who contract with the Children's Services Division for • 
care of children. The education for children in these 
child caring agencies is contracted by Children's 
Services Division from local school districts. Children 
in both the two state agencies and the private child 
caring agencies live in and are educated at the 
institution. . , 

The two state institutions and hine state-funded 
private agencies for neglected and delinquent children 
indicated a total of 520 participants in FY 1975. These 
institutions were funded $321,284 Jon their Title I 
projects. These projects are supplemehtary^to the main 
educational program and focus on the children in most 
need of help. Nearly all institutions and private 
agencies run year-round projects. Some provide supple- 
mentary help only through the summer months. 

, Tlie program objectives of the institutional projects 
emphasized behavioral chj^pge and the improvement of 
self-esteem as well as th^ traditional academic objec- 
tives of reading (9 institutions), language arts (5 
institutions), and math (9 institutions). Three institu- 
tions used home economics classes not only to teach 

^he skills of^ewing, meal preparatlon^and planning, but 
also, for identifying possible occupational areas which 
are related to home economics. Field trips were 
planned to motels, clothing stores, and home decora- 
ting agencies to illustrate the relevance of what was 
being taught, and to prepare fqr job opportunities in 
the retail and food industries. Thr^e other institutions 
indicated they designed art classes to involve students 
in a positive classroom situation, which involved 
psychomotor skills as well as basic education skills. 
These art classes helped improve the student's attitude 
toward school and improved attendance. Physical 
education classes were used by three institutions for 
development of both gross and fine mc^or skills arid 
also social interaction skills. ^ 

The largest of the state operated agencies, Hillcrest 
and MacLaren, have their own campus schools and do 
not contract services from a public school district. 
Chart 21 details the educational programs available at 

'MacLaren and Hillcrest. Achievement data for these 
institutions has not been compiled due to the variety 
of the projects and testing patterns and the small 
samples resulting. 

G. Oregon Stirte Corrections 

Three state correctional facilities are allocated Title 
I funds to serve educationally disadvantaged youth 
who are under 21 years of age and do not have a high 
school diploma. Oregon State Correctional Institutiqn 
(OSCI) with its predominantly "under 21" population 
receives the major share of, the funds, $67,581 , while 



Oregon State 'Penitentiary and the Oregon Women's 
Correctional Center, with few people under 21 years of. 
age, receive a much smaller amount, $6,391 and 
$3,652 respectively. 

The Title I program was basically developed at OSCI 
branching into the State Penitentiary and the Women's 
Center. Major emphasis during FY 1975 was establish- 
ment of a Basic Skills Learning Center and Career 
Counseling segment utilizing the Cartfer Information 
System Computer program. Learning Cervjer tutors 
began working at the State Penitentiary and Women's 
^Center during the FY 1975 summer. 

Third party evaluator, Leo Myers, reported the 
following about the correction's project: 

"The Third Party Evaluator's report covers 
planning and management activities during Fiscal 
Year 1975 but it covers instructional activities lo -i; 
detail beginning on March 3, 1975, when the ' 
Learning Center commenced operations. 

'The First Instructional Objective, 'Develop 
attainable career goals for each student,' was 
achieved 100 percent at Oregon State Correc- 
tional Institution. Career pjans^ were developed 
for each of the 342f ESEA eligible students. These ^ 
are a matter of record and w^re noted and spot 
checked by thfe Evaluator. No records were 
available that career goals were developed for 
ESEA eligibles kx the Oregon State Penitentiary 
or the Oregon Women's Correction Center. In 
interview^ OSCI students told the evaJuator they 
were sati^hed with the manner in whrctUhey had 
been cdSnseled in developing career plans and 
they expressed 'satisfaction with assistance 
received in usin^ the Career Information-Service 
and other occupational information materials. 

'The Second Instructional Objective, 'Moti- 
vate and assist each student to attain his highest 
level of acadenrric, vocational, social and econo- • 
mic development,' contained three. subo^jectives 
that called for specified grade level gains or 
attainment of a GED or high, school diploma. 
However, the time periods specified (four months 
to six months) had not yet elapsed by June 30, 
1975. Thus, the evaluator could only note that 
five students had accomplished their goals in 
shorter time than was stated in the subobjectives 
and advise the staff .to continue to examine the 
subobjectives relative to students' cognitive 
achievement in terms of whether the times 
specified are realistic. 



'Relative to instruction, the evj 
twq suggestions: 



ator made 



3^ 



That Project Staff examine its objective pf 
'independent learning by the student' for poten- 
tial incompatibility with Project objectives that 
call for attainment of specified gains in grade 
level placement (or attainment of a GED or 
diploma) In specified periods of time. 
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SPRING 1974, SPRING 1975 TESTING CYCLE 
M §CORE MEANS FOR READING AND MATH 
. AREA III, PORTLAND 
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*40 percent of the students met the reading objective while 4.2 percent of the math students 
met their objective as measured on the spring-spring testing cycle. 
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TOTAL OREGON TITLE I FUNDS EXPENDED^IN FY 1975 
OREGON DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



LOCAL eDUCATIONA?%jENCIES 

33,088 STUDENTS 
$10,785,949 



DEPT. OF HUMAN 
peSOURCES 
$1,422,542 
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CORRECTIONS 

380 STUDENTS ' 
$77,624 



STATE 
PENITENTIARY 

48 STUDENTS 
$6,391 



STATE ' 
CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTION 
325 STUDENTS 

$67,581 



This evaluation does not include, data on handicapfJed children, 
nor children involved in Mental Health projrams. , 
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CENTER 

7 STUDENTS 
$3,652. 



DEPARTMENT , 
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CSD» "OUT OF HOME PLACEMENT" DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR CHILDREN 

AGESi)-18 ' 
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'eDUCATIONAL^OGRAMSAVAIUBLEATMkUREM SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
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LORD 
SCHOOL 

A. Railiiind Credit Clatsei 
I Junior High 

2. Senior High 

B. Elective Classis 

C. Special Education 

0. P.E.& Health 

E. Pre-Yocat^lClaties 
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I, Campus I Community 
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H. Coed Sports 
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D. Experience • 

E. JobPlioemlnt 



TITLEKN&D) 
SPEED 

A. Special Education 

B. Soclo^ehavioral Modification 

C. Electivet 

D. Community Projects 

E. Counseling 

F. Testing 



CAMPS 

A. Florence 
8. Tillamook 



PROJECT 
PICTURE 

Aiistt Client's Reentry 
Into Multnomah County 




TERMINATION 

AdHuttnantToSockty 



A. ClieAtCaieRevlaw 
, Administrative Review 
C Courwiing 
D. Testing 




PLACEMENT 

A. Parole 

B. FoftrCan 

C. Out-Of-Stitt 

D. Imtltutioiul Transfer 
t Termination 



DSSII 






(SECURE UNIT! 






A. Required Credit 






Classes 

1. Junior High 




GROUP 


2, Senior High 




LIVING 


B. Elactlves 






C/ Special Education 




A. Mean 


<D. P.E. ft Health 




B. Client Interaction 


E;G,E.D. Preparation 




C, Recreation 


F. Coumellng 




0. .Sleeping 


G. Testing 




E. Counseling 



a 
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CHART22 

ACADEMIC SKILLS DEVELOPMENT OPTIONS THROUGH SUPPLEMENTARY INSTRUCTION AVAILABLE TO AN 
ESEA TITLE I ELIGIBLE RESIDENT UPON ENTERING THE OREGON ADULT CORRECTIONS INSTIf UTION 






KEY 


PJ. 


•Pirt-Tlme 


LC. 


•liaminQCantar 


V.T. 


•Vocational 




Training School 




•HagularSchool 


Hn. 


•Par Day 


GED • 


-Ganaral Educational 




DavalopiYiant 




Certlfidtalhlgh - 




ichoolaquivalancY 




diploma) 


HSD 


•High School 




' Olplofna 




•LftamingCantar 


Manager 



NOTE: 

Student OQtmtPriorOEO/ 
HSOl 

t. Options 1-7 available prior 
to attain GED, hioh school 
diploma or dtsirad aca* 
demicgoal. 

2.^ Options 6 and 7 used until 
entry into Title I Learning 

' Center (no Title I involve* 
* ment until entry into 
Learning Center), 



OPTION IPr^ED/HSDI 
Selected jointly by student and ESEA Aca- 
demic Counselor through agreement on a plan 
for supplementary acaden)lc sVill development, 
approved by the Project Coordinator, con- 
curred in by the Academic Review Convnittee < 
of the Institution with final appri^al by his 
Institution counselor. 

OPTIONS (Post-QED/HSDI 
Optm Selected btib^tudent and 'H 
recommerKlad by his LCM and ESEA Academic' 
Counselor, concurred in by the Project Coordi- 
nator, approved by the Institution Academic 
Supervisor lor final approval by his Institution 
counWor. 

Qp(mi iSfi Ino Title I imlvemtj: Selec- 
ted by the nudent, approved by the Institution 
Academic Supervisor for final approval by his 
Institution counselor. 
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2. That Learning Managers' recommended 
lessons and activities for each student be 'staffed' 
to help assure that maximum utilization of 
Learning Center resources is brought to bear 
upon helping each student attain his career goal. 

"Relative to management, the evaluator sug- 
gested: . . 

1. That additional space bie acquired for the 
Learnfhg Center, separate from the Institution 
Library, to provide an instructional environment 
more conducive of effective teaching and 
learning. 

2. That, to the extent security requirements 
permit, the distraction of passersby in the hall- 
way adjacent to the Learmng Center be reduced 
through the use of draipes, screens or other 
means. 

'The number of students using the Learning 
Center is increasing rapidly. The project goal, 40 
stpdents using the Learning Center each of the 



six hours of instri^tion each day, was 50 percent 
attained by thp endpf May 1976." 

'The following flow chart, although rough 
eind preliminai^, irfdicates the acaderrlic options; 
students may, choosy whert enrolled »in an 
instructional learning activity. 

"Upon arrival of students at the institutions, 
most have not seen their needs served by public^ 
education, although they do understand the' 
necessity of earning a living. 

"It has - been determined ^at some way is 
needed to motivate these resident students 
concerning academic and 
self-improvement. 

"It has been observed that skill development 
can be used successfully as a motivational factor 
to move the ninety percent (90%) drop-out 
ESEA eligible student population Into a learning 
activity. These students respond to educational 
activities where they can understand how success 
in a vocational endeavpr relates to success in an 
academic area. 

"Accordingly, options indicated on the flow 
chart provide the student with a choice that he 
can best relate to his needs." 



personal 



CHART 23 

TOTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN INVOLVED 
IN TITLE I BY GRADE LEVfcL 




REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR 


































LEA ProiecU 'EP 


160 


972 


3,074 


3^626 


3;367 


3,223 


2.564 


2,151 


1,858 


1,385 


1,489 


866 


426 


323 




25.484 


LEA Coops 






L 25 


39 


si 


39 


43 


29 


37 


18 


37 


19 


13 


5 




356 


LEA Nonpublic 






43 


136 


87 


90 


113 


110 


23 


• 17 


,2^ 


' 13 


7 






659 


Portland Projects 


215 


447 


642 


624 


676 


546 


559 


476 


480 


t 448 


466 


281 


149 


" 63 




6,072 


Portiand Nonpublic 






22 


28 


30 


32 


34 


42 


29 


27 












244 


Institutions for 


































Neglected and Delinquent 


















14 


41 


66 


76 


68 


B 




«3 


SUBTOTAL 


375 


1.419 


3.806 


4.453 


4,212 


3.930 


3.313 


2,808 


2.441 


1,936 


2.078 


1,255 


663 


399 




33.088 


SUMMER SCHOOL PROJECTS 


































m A Projects 'EP 


20 


352 


918 


984 


878 


794 


6^4 


580 


252 


120 


158 


108 


76 


38 




5,972 


l1ACoo0s 




14 


25 


28 


20 


10 


13 


21 


10 


4 












145 


LEA Nonpublic 






27 


33 


20 


7 


7 


13 




3 






3 






113 


Portla^i projects 


14 


100 


186 


157 


156 


183 


121 


130 


84 


101 


57 


47 


.24 


28 




1,388 


Portland Nonpublic 




4 


25 




24 


52 


51 


16 


,19 


16 












Mi 


Institutions for 


































Neglected and Delinquent 


















5 


24 


45 


80 


€7 


6 




227 


SUBTOTAL 


34 


470 


1,181 


1,226 


1,098 


1,016 


856 


760 


370 


268 


260 


235 


17d 


72 




8.016 


STATE AGENCIES 


































institutions for 


































Neglected and Delinquent 


11 




' 13 


11 


12 




15 


Id 


33 


6d 


'144 


110 


^ 43 


56 




520 


Corrections 


OSP-48 


DWCC-7 OSCl-325 
















380 


380 














1 




















YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL 






50 


53 


51 


54 


1 53 


60 


82 


23 












426 


SUB-TOTAL 


11 


5 


63 


64 


63 


63 


68 


79 


115 


92 


144 


110 


43 


26 


380 


1,326 




































TOTALS 


420 


1.894 


5.050 


5,743 


5,373 


5,009 


4.237 


3,647 


2,926 


2.296 


2.482 


1,600 


876; 


497 


380 


42,430 



'Excluding Portland 
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SELECTED PROJECT DATA AND TRENDS 



A. Student Participation in Title I: Charts 23, 24, 25. 

, In FY 1975, a total of 31,556 Oregon students were 
enrolled in Title I projects for the regular term and 
7,360 for the summer term. An undupllcated count for 
the year is not available because some students were 
enrolled in both regular and summer term projects. 

Charts 24 and 25 show that Title I in Oregon 
predominantly enrolls students from the primary 
grades. Peak enrollment occurs in the first fogr grades, 
with a steady decline in enrollment from Grade 5 
through high school. Public school enrollment in 
primary grades (excluding PortlagiJ) Is distributed as 
follows for the regular term: 12% in Grade 1; 14% in 
Grade 2; and 13% in Grade 3. Summer term enrollment 
is most highly concentrated in Grade 2 (16.61%), with 
15.37% in Grade 1 and 14.7% in Grade 3. Both regular 
and sumrtier terms enrolled 13% fourth graders in Title 
I programs. In FY 1972, the largest percentage of Title 
I students for both regular and summer terms was also 
in the second grade. 

The breakdown of Portland's Title I enrollment 
differs slightly from that of the rest of the state. 
Enrollment percentages in the regular term are more 
evenly distributed in the elementary grades with 7 to 
10% of the children in each grade, levels 1 through and 
including Grade 9. ^is contrasts with the stajewtde- 
concentration of enrollment in Grades 1-4. / 

The summer term for Portland is moreprratic than 
the regular term. The enrollment Maks at the first 
grade and the fourth grade (13%) and' then declines 
irregularly. ^ / 

*ln comparing high school grade levels, Portland and 
the LEA's statewide are very similar. Both involve a 
small percentage of the students and decline from the 
tenth to the twelfth grade. 

9 

B. Percent of Students in Major Instructional Areas: 
Charts 26, 27. * 

Many Title I students participated in more than one 
instructional area and have been counted more than 
once. A larger percentage of summer term students 
participate in more than one instructional area than 
regular term students.* In Portland Title I projects, 
participation In more than one instructional area is. 
especially high, with 71% or gpore of the students 
participating in at least three instructional areas during 
the regular term, and four areas during the summer 
term. Because of the multiple participation in instruc- 
tional areas by single students, the total percentage of 
participating students reported on the charts will not 
total 100. 

•Percentages in FY 1973 and FY 1974 reports are not directly 
comparable. FY 1974 support services . percentages were 
figured on the basts of the total population served by Title I. 
FY 1973 percentages were based on the small percentage of 
the total Title I population that received Title { support 
services. 



In FY 1975, regular term projects (excluding 
Portland) enrolled a total of 81.9% of Title I public 
school students in reading, and 7.6% in language arts. 
Math enrollment jumped from 5% in FY 1973 to 18% « 
in FY 1974 to 20.1% in FY 75. Enrollment in all other 
instructional areas was 10% or less, as follows: 2.7% in 
cultural enrichment activities, an insignificant amount 
in vocational education,**and 3.3% in preschool. (See 
Chart 26.) ^ 

Portland enrollment over three-fourths of their Title 
I public school students in each of three areas-88.14% 
in reading, 50.8% in language arts, and 81.6% in 
math/science, with 21.36% in cultural enrichment 
activities. These percentages include the high rate of . 
student participation in more than one instructional 
area. (See Chart 27.) 

Summer term projects (excluding Portland) enrolled 
92% of Title I public school students in reading and 
language arts, in contrast to 88% in regular term 
projects.' Other instructional areas with relatively high 
summer term enrollment in FY 1975 are: 41% in 
math/science; 5% in cultural enrichment; and 16% in 
"other" activities. 

Portland enrolled a high percentage of Title I 
summer students in the three basic skill areas of 
reading (96.61%), language arts (50.43%), and math/ 
science (88.83%). Other major concentrations of Port- 
land summer enrollmi^nt were 32.78% in cultural ' 
enrichment and 6.19% in the vocational education 
category. Again, 'these percentages reflect the high rate 
of student participation in more than one instructional 
'flrea. 

0. Expenditures in Instructional Areas: Charts 28, 29. 

Instructional activities for public school students in 
FY 1975, received $6,768,877 in Title I funds (exclud- 
ing Portland). Chart 28 shows the distribution of 
expenditures in the following instructional areas: 75% 
for reading, 4% for language alts, 12% for math, 1-3% 
for each of the remaining instructional areas, and 5% 
for the "other" categofv. 

Expenditures fqjyfummer term Title I instructional 
programs increas^ frcjm $592,603 in FY 1973 to 
$686,186 in FY 1924 to $712,750 in FY 1975 
(excluding Portpid). This increase still remained far 
below the $1,^6,438 spent in FY 1972. The distri- 
bution of funds acfrardlng to instructional areas is: 65% 
for reading, .74% for language arts, 20.7% for math/ 
science, 3.9% for preschool activities, and 3.3% for 
cultural enrichment activities. The "other" category 
spent 5.4% on summer' term instructional areas. 

Portland spent J$1, 668,956 on regular^rm Title I 
instruction with 44.92% for reading, 14.02% for 
language arts, 27.42% for math/scfence, and 12.75% in 
prekindergarten and kindergarten. Portland's summer 
term projects spent 46.13% of $125,060 for instruc- 
tion in reading, 9.8% for language arts, 31.72% in 
math/science, 8.6% in cultural enrichment activities, 
and 3% in the rest of the areas. (See Chart 29.) 
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LEA PraiKl>-*Porttand Excluded CHART 24 

Ptnmt of Public School Studmts Pwticipating in f itit I by Gradt LM«i 
Percent! 





CHART 28 ProJ«rti-Portlind ExducM 

ftfot of Public School Proi«t Expwdlturw by Major Inttructiooal Anm in Sttta of Ottfloo* 
Pwc«nt of ExpWKJIturti 



Reading 



Language Arti 



Cultural Enrichmeni 



Vocational Education 



PreKindergarten 
and Kindergarten 



10 



20 30 40 50 60 70 



90 100 



74% 



ln$ignificant 
].22% 

1 3% 
J 3.9% 

^5.4% 



[20.75 



R^ular teffn ^^^ Summer term | j 

Wetted Ettimite: 

Regular term expenditure S6,76B.877' 
Summer term eKpendlture S 712.750 



■Excluding Portland 



Reading 



Language Arts 



CHART 29 

Pttrcem of Public School Project Expend iturei by Major Instructional Are« in State of Oregon' 
Percent of Expenditures 



PORTLAND 



Cultural Enrichment 



Vocational Education 



pr« Kindergarten 
ind Kindergarten 



^0 20 . 30 40 50 W ^70 8^ 90 100 



46.13% 



' """""""" j31.72% 



8.6% 



.33% 
ll.75% 



^i^iMia^2.75% 

J 1.89% 



None 
.03% 



•Excluding Portland 



Regular term Summer term \ \ 

Regular term expenditure 51.668,956 
Summer term expenditure S 125,060 
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CHART 31 
PORTLAND , 

Ptrctnt of Public School Students nactiving Support S«rvtcei. Portland 
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D. -Percai^oi. Students. JL«aUyjnj'.Ay.PP9r^^ 

Charts 30, 31. 

The percentage of Title I public school students 
receiving support services through FY 1975 regular 
term projects is most highly concentrated Jn the areas 
of transportation (10.6%) and guidance counseling 
(6.03%). (See Chart 30) The remaining support services 
assisted about 1>6% of the students. ; 

In the summer term, the percentage of Title I public 
school students^ receiving support services is highest in 
the areas of transportation (45.74%), food (23.1%), 
and guidance counseling (13.99%). 

Portland students received Title I funded support 
services as do other public school- sttJden^s. The most 
important support service for Portland's regular tsrm 
projects is social work, serving 6% of participating 
students, wiUl^additional support in guidance counsel- 
ing (4%), and food services (3%). 

The Portland students in the summer program are 
receiving sirpilar Support services to those of the LEA 
statewide summer, program. The highest concentration 
of students receiving support services Is In thfe area of 
food (.12.1%). Other areas with a large involvement of 
students are social work (6.12%) and transportation 
(8.14%). 

E. Expenditures for Support Services: "Charts 32, 33. 

• Support services constitute 6% of the total reported 
expenditures for Title I In FY 1975. Regular term 

..expenditures of $437,412 for public school Title I 
students (excluding Portland) were primariiv for uuld- 
ance counseling (41%). The remaining expendit jres are 
primarily £^ transportation (8%), medical seivijes 
(12%), andStendance (8%), 23% of the expenditures 
were ' for v^olher" services. Support service? for the 
summer term cost $112,132 in FY 1975, distributed 
primarily^ for transportation (50.97%), food (6.54%), 
and guidance counseling (18.16%), with 1-:. d distri- 
buted among other areas. (See Chart 32.) 

, P.ortland's main support service expenditures arp jor 
social workers and guidance counselors. Regular term 
spending for Portland's Title I support services totals 
$137,244 and only $5,296 for the summer terrp. 
32.13% of regular and 17% of summer term expendi- 
tures were for social work services, with an additional 
23.65%/ for_ guidance counseling during the regular 

-term. Fdod services were 35.74% of support service 
expenditures In the summer term. A curriculum project 
tabulated under "other" expended 38.42% o' :^e 

"summer term support monies and 21.96% of t:ie 

•regular term monies. (See Chart 33.) 

F. Related Title 1 Activities: Charts 34-42. 

T. The mairt types of ^school personnel employed 
with Title I funds are teacher aides and elementary 
teachers. Over, half of the TitleJ personnel were aides 
in the regular term, closely followed by elementary 



teachers. School personnel employed with Title I funds 
during the summer closely follow those of the regular 
school term. The number of elementary school 
teachers is greater (39.07%) during the summer than 
dufing the regular term (25%) but the number of aides 
employed is less (31.86%). JVIore is spent in the areas of 
supervision and nurses services during the summer term 
than the regular term. (See Chart 34.) 
jjf' Portland reflects the same pattern as other school 
districts. Portland also employed student aides during 
the summer term, accounting for a large percentage of 
the "other" category on Chart 35. 

2. Teacher and teacher aide in-servic^ for Title I 
projects showed a 2% decrease during the regular term 
and an 11% increase during the sumrlner term for FY 
1975 »as compared to FY 1974. The common ttiodes of 
instruction used are on-the-job training, workshops, 
college credit coursework, and Information exchange 
meetings. (See Chart 36.) 

3. Parent membership in Title I Parent Councils 
• increased 5% between FY 1974 and FY 1975 inVegular 

term and Increased 6%. summernerm. Membership of 
teachers and other decreased 4%,. with the percentage 
^of members from school administration remaining 
constant the regular term, a(id decreasing in the 
summer term 6%. (See Chart 37.) 

4. The per^nt of districts that report they have 
changed or /altered' the^regular term instructional 
prografTj as^a result of regular term Title I projects 
dramaticafly Increased from 49% In FY 1972 to.60% in 
FY 1973 then dropped to 51% In FY 1974 and 40% In 

* FY 1975. The impact of summer term Title I projects 
on the regular term instructional program contmupd 
the trend with reported changes rising from 21% in FY 
1972 to 6.1% In FY 1973 arid dropping to 45% In FY 
1974 and 40% in FY 1975. (See Chart 38.) 

5. The number of LEA's absorbing Title I program 
costs into their local budgets, freeing Title I funds for 
new programs, increased 8% in the regular term, frorn 
10% In FY 1973 to 18% in FY 1974. The summer term 
showed a decrease of 12%, from 18 to 6%. (See Chart 

39. ) X y 

6. Newspapers, bulletins, newsletters, and letters 
home -to parents continue , to be the most common 
methods used for disseminating project information. 
During regular school term, conferences and visitations 
were most often used (ij^). During summer months, 
the newspaper (17%) and letters to parents (17%) were 
relied on for dissemination of information. (See Chart 

40. ) ' f 

7. The effectiveness of the Local Parent and Com- 
munity Planning Committees seemed to be good (53% 
during the regular term and 50% during the summer^ 



term). The area project directors indicated these 
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CHART 36 

Teacher and Teacher Aide In-service for Title I Projects 



Statewide totals (including Portland) 
YES 174 
"no 74 
No Response 3 



Statewide totals (including Portland) 
YES^ 31 
NO 15 
No Response 0 



ERIC 



Regular School Year 



Summer School 




Common Modes of Instruction 

1 . On-the-job Training 

2. Workshops 

3. College Credit coursework 

4. Information Exchange meetings 



Regular 
In-service 
Yes 
No 



1975 1974 1973 1972 
69% 71% 67.1 63% 
31% 29% 32.9 37% 



Alf Portland Projects report 
in-service for Title I personnel. 



Summer 
1975 

67.4% Yes 
33.6% No 

Summer. 



In-service 

.Yes 

No 



1974 1973 t972 
56.25% 55.2% 62.22% 
43.75% 44.8% 1178% 
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One of the three Portland summer 
programs reports no in-service 
training program (33.3%)" 
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:^ CHART 37 

Community Im^olvement 

Composition of Local Parent Councils 



Statewide totals (including Portland) 
Parents 2,431 
Teachers 521 
Administrators 417^ 
Other 188 



Statewide totals (including Portland) 
Parents 764 
Teachers 130 
Administrators 87 
OtheiT 34 



Regular School Year 



Summer 




Weighted Estimate: * 

3,076 members in local 
parent councils 

Not including Portland 



Regular School Year 

1975 1974 
67.2% 
15.4% 
12.3% 
4.9% 



Parents 
Teachers 
Admin 
Other 



1973 1972 
62.45% 70.3% 61.14% 
16.92% 14.2% 
12.59% 10.2% 
5.3% 



8.02% 



15.88% 
12.73% 
10.25% 



Weighted Estimate: ^ 

1,294 members in local Parent Councils 

Not including Portland 



Summer 1975 1974 1973 1972 

Parents 70.9% 

Teachers 16.0% 
Admin 9.6% 
Others 3.4% 



*N's are Weighted Estimates 



EKLC 
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CHART 37-A 
Community Involvement 



Composition of Local Parent Councils 
PORTLAND 



Regular Summer 
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CHART 38 

Percent of LEAt That Have Changed or Altered the 
Regular Instructionat Program as a Result of Title 1 



Statewide totals (including Portland) 
Changed 103 
No Change 1 33 
No Response 14 

Regular School Year 



Statewide totals (including Portland) 
Changed 15 
No Change 23 
No Response 8 

Sutnmer 




Types of program changes: 



1. More emphasis on diagnosing of problem 
areas 

2. More individualized instruction 

3. Specialized training for teachers in 
methods of instruction * 

4. Employment of Reading Specialists 



Longitudinal Data 



Regular Sghool Year 

1975 1974 
Changed programs 40.5^ 51% 
No change 54.0% 49% 

No Response 5.4% 



1973 1972 

60.4% 48.52% 

30.8% 29.41% 

8.8% 22.07% 



1975 
32.6% 
51.2% 
16.2% 



Summer School Year 



1974 

45.71% 

54.28% 



1973 1972 

60.9% 20.60% 

33.3% 17.52% 

5.8% 61.88% 



ERIC 



In the Portland regular school year 
program three of the four programs 
reported changes as a result of 

Tftte I r One program made no 

response. 
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In the Portland summer school year 
program two of the three programs 
reported chi^nges as a result of 
Title. U Qne.projgram made no 
response. 
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CHAFrr39 
Percent of School Districts 
That Have Absorbed Title I Program Costs into Local Budget, 
Freeing Federal Funds for New Title I Projects 



Statewide totals (including Portland) 
Absorbed 26 
Not Absorb^ 206 
No Response 18 



Regular School Year 



Statewide Totals (including Portland) 
Absorbed 4 * ' ^ 
Not Absorbed 31 
No Response 



Summer 




T- —TT^ n 

Sufmr^lYear Term 



. / ^ i No 6^8% 

. ^ ISjo 

; Longj^udrnal C^impaifsons' 



1^ 



-V- 
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Regular School Year . ' ^ , • 
1975 1974 » 1.973'Vl972 ^ 
Yes 10.8% 18*339^ 7.35% 

No 82.4% 8i'66%77^9%'P4.70% 

3I0 Response 6.7% - 27.95%. 



1 



' A, , 

''•i9f5 

•. ' 9!t3% 
69:8^ 
,20.9% 



Summer Scho(f»l Year 



19,74 
6.25% 
93.75% 




\5..7%" 



1972 ' 

ao9% 

28.86% 
6i3.05% 



In the Portland regular schopUyear - ' 
program three of the four programs ^ 
reported absorbtion of Title^l : | ^ 
program costs into* local budgets. 
One program made no response. 




ln*ihe^ortli;ikl sbmiger sch6q[ y^^'' 
one of the three prajgrianls repoQed 
absoi^btioa of Title I program costsb 
into l(fcarbudgeiisii.^f wo prb^ made 
no^response. i ^ , \ . ^ 



JCHART40 * 
Media and Techniques Usedror Dissemination of Project Information 



Regular 

9 



Summer 




JRadion'elevision 5% 

( Newsparar 15% 

[' Letters^ttr parents 15% 

^Aliscellaneous 18% * 



♦Radio/Television 3% 

Newspaper 17% 

Letters to Parents 17% 

Miscellaneous 37% 



CHART 41 

Effectiveness off Local Parent and Community Planning 
' Committees as Viewed by Project Directors 



Regular 



Summer 




•Effective in some areas: 
Planning and Evaluation 
Needs Assessment 
Communication 
I nvolving parents 



•Effective in somie areas: 
Planning and Evaluation 
Needs Assessment 
Communication 
Involving parents 

\ 
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CHART 42 
Percf^ht of LEA Expenditures to Districts 

(Portland Included) 
— In Addition toTitle t Fcrndsr 



Regular 



Surr^mer 





UE A Expenditures $845,140 
*Clerical assistance, telephone, postage 



|_EA Expenditures 
^Snacks, Mileage 



$86,063 



committees were most effective in planning and evalua- 
tion, needs assessment, communication, and involving 
parents, (See Chart 41.) 

8. The LEA's expenditures to districts, in addition 
to the Title I funds, tends to be in the areas of salaries 



EKLC 



(29% for regular term, and 33% in the summer term) 
and teaching materials (26% in the regular term and 
25% in the summer term). The other tv^/o areas, fixed 
charges and equipment for instruction, receive support 
from the LEA in addition to the Title I funds also. (See 
Chart 42.) 
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CHART 43 
G. NONPUBLIC INVOLVEMENT 
IN TITLE i FY 1975 
NONPUBLIC STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN TITLE I FY 1975 



Grade Level 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


TTL 


LEA-Regular 




43 


137 


87 


90 


113 


110 


23 


17 


20 


13 


6 




659 


LEA-Summer 




16 


20 


12 


4 


4 


8 




2 






2 




68 


Portland- Regular 




22 


28 


30 


32 


34 


42 


29 


27 










244 


Portland— Summer 


4 


25 


24 


24 


22 


21 


16 


19 


16 










171 


TOTALS 


4 


106 


209 


153 


148 


172 


176 


71 


62 


20 


13 


8 




1,142 



TITLE I STUDENTS BY MAJOR INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 



/fyi/siJ/ii 




Number of Students 


— r 














LEA-Regular 


536 


80 




'4 




13 




LEA-Summer 


64 


10 


22 








22 


Portland-Regular 


239 


175 


104 










Portland— Summer 

o 


171 


160 


.133 


144 








TOTALS ^ 


1,010 


425 


259 


144 , 




13 


22 



EXPENDITURES IN MAJOR INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 





is 



Instructional Areas 
















LEA— Regular 


108;634 


7,802 






Not 
Costed 
Out 




116,436 


LEA— Summer 


6,218 


300 


1,3^ 






^408 


8,306 


Portland— Regular 


22,922 


j 9,395 


5,828 


X> 






38,145 


Portland-Summer 


4,025 


^ 1,672 


1,55^ 


1,074 






8,329. 


TOTALS 


141,799 


19,169 


8,766 


— 

1,074 




408 


171,216 
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CHART 44 ^ 
NONPUBLIC INVOLVEMENT^ ; — 

I 

IN TITLE I FY 1975 



STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN SUPPORT SERVICES 

/ / / / / / ^ / S / / 

/i/^ Mf/if/ /i /f/ f M.^ 



LEA~Summer 


12 


28 


6 


16 


.16 


2 


4 


44 




12 


Portland-Regular 












30 










TOTALS 


12 


28 


6 


16 


16 


32 


4 


44 




12 




\ 



RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 



District Participation in Title I, ESEA 
Districts not using Title I Funds 
Result: 

1, Sixty-one school districts did hot use FY. 1375 
Title I money. This is eight more districts than 
the 53 districts that did not participate in FY 
1W4 'and 23 more than the 38 nonparticipating 
districts in FY 1973. The percent of nonpartici- 
pating districts has risen from 11% to 18% over a 
three-year pe'riod. 

2, Forty of the nonparticipating districts had^alloca- 
tions of $4999 ©r less. Twenty-one of the 
districts had larger allocations, r^n^'fng from 
$500 to over $30,000. 

3, Fifty-eight of the 61 districts enrolled less than 
499 children in the school system. ^ 

I 

Conclusions: 

There appear to be two main reasons for nonpartici- 

pation by school districts. 
' 1. Small allocations which make it difficult to 
develop a program. 

2. Small school districts where frequently there are 
few personnel who could devote time to writing 
the Title I application, evaluation, etc. 

Selection of Student Participants 

Results: 

Children grade level and above, as measured by 
achievement tests, are perhaps being served in Title I 
projectsr. 

Conclusion: 

Project personnel must design instructional pro- 
grams tha^t remedy the assessed . needs of the 
educationally disadvantaged students in the dis- 
trict's target school?. Title I guidelines call for: 
assessment of student needs; programs and perform- 
ance objectives designed to meet these needs; and an 
evaluation that determines whether or not these 
needs are met. Guidelines also specify that educa- 
tionally disadvantaged students be placed on a 
priority list with thVse^erved first being those who 
have the greatest need. 

Answering the following questions may help project 
personnel to improve program planning: 

1. Is the needs assessment accurate and up to date? 



2. Are performance objectives keyed to the need? 
Or to the vehicle to reach the need? Oi' to both? 

3. Do projects serve students with the most severe 
educational needs as a top priority? 

Though the data is Inconclusive and cannot be 
treated as conclusive, it does provide indication that 
districts must look at their student selection to 
insure they meet Title I guidelines and are in 
compliance with Oregon law. 

Title I guidelines identify educationally disadvan- 
taged children as "one to two years below grade 
level." Oregon Administrative Rules indicate, 'Tests 
of intelligence, ability, achievement or aptitude shall 
not be used as the' sole criterion for placement of 
students in educational.groups or tracks." 

Each'dlstrict should develop student selection cri- 
teria in aCGordaoce with Title I guidelines and 
Oregon Administrative Rules, 

District Perf ormarrce Objectives » 

Result: . \ . ' 

An analysis of district performance objectives indi- 
cates that students are usually expected to demoh- 
. strate achievement on a test rather than through the 
performance of specific skills or behaviors in actual 
situations. » 

Conclusion: 

Written tests are used . because federal Title I 
legislation requires standardized test scores to me^< 
sure achievement. Districts should consider supple- 
ment! nc| these tests *with 'performance indicators of 
task and/or skill competency. These performance 
indicators may show student progress more effec- 
tively and ^provide more specific information for 
program planning and design. While performance 
objectives must continue to be written in measur- 
able terms, achievement tests alone may ^ot mea- 
sure student growth accurately, since the disadvan- 
taged student population do not usually perform 
well on standardized tests. 

Result: ' 

Analysis of dl^rict performance objective^^lso 
shows that the majority of Title I students achieved 
the objectives at a 100% successlevel in both regular 
and summer terms. 

Conclusion: 

Student success in achieving district performance 
objectives could be measured more accurately if a 
better selection of instruments were available, and If 
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assessed needs, student selection and performance 
"objectives 'Were consistent with each' 6th ef.' 

Needs Assessment and Project Focu^ 

Result: 

Some districts mistakenly submit needs as their 
performance objectives; further, these assessed 
needs often focus on district rather than student 
needs. The following LEA pr^oject statements may 
reflect school rather than student needs: 

1. Need for cooperation and understanding by 
teachers and parents of educationally disadvan- 
taged students. 

2. Need for success in first and second grade 
classroom performance in basic skill areas. 

3. Need for individualized instruction to improve 
classroom^productivity. 

4. Need for early diagnosis and remediation of basic 
skill deficiencies. 

Conclusion: 

State Title ! guidelines specify student educational 
need as the primary concern of Title I projects. 
Although school needs are integral to the delivery of 
services to students, direct help to students in their 
area of need is the special emphasis of Title I . 

Instmction 

Result: . 

The trend seems tO' be toward a concentration of 
effort on reading instruction. 

Conclusion: 

Reading achievement is assessed as a primary ed 
tional 'need in b^e nation and may certainly be :he 
primary need in Oregon. However, some Oregon 
districts have begun to find that needs assessments 
reveal math skills as a primary need, and are 
developing math projects to meet this need. Thrs 

j:^ reinforces the Title I guideline which calls for 
regular student needs assessments to provide infor- 
mation for project design and instructional program 

9 planning. 

Cognitive and Affective Gain 

Results: 

The subsampies with student achievement data are 
too small to use for generalizations or predictions. 
There are some indications, however, that the areas 
of cognitive and affective gain should be noted for 
further investigation. 



The ^mall subsanriples indicate that Title I students 
make cognitive gains of 1 to 1.3 months in grade 
level achievement for each month of instruction las 
measured by standardized tests). 

Affective gains are difficult to measure. Anecdotal 
and observation data indicate positive growth in 
affective areas. However, student attendance records 
and testing instruments do not report student gains 
in affective areas-either in self-concept or in atti- 
tude toward school. 

Conclusion: ^ 

Success in school is an assessed need in most Title I 
projects because it is directly related to cognitive 
and affective gains. Continued attention must be 
' given to designing' projects which not only reme- 
diate skills but provide learning environments which^ 
stimulate positive feelings and attitudes. 

Result: ' . ^ ' 

An estimated 15% of 'the testing scores, used to 
measure FY .1975 projects used a pretest which in 
no way corresponjded to the post-test. 

C9nclusion: 

Gain -scores are extremely difficult to statistically 
analyze. Gain scores measured from two entirely 
different tests are not usually valid. Districts need to 
be more attentive to selection of pre- and 



post-testing. 



Result: 



In a few instances children performed according to 
their estimated ability potentials. 

Conclusion: 

Ability potentials are estimated by teachers, using 
observation, report cards and achievement data. The 
results may have indicated , that the "Law of 
Expectation" was not in operation during the FY 
1975 year. 

Parent Participation 

Result: 

The total participation of parents on Parent Coun- 
cils in. FY 1975 was 67% in the regular term and 
70% in the summer term, compared to 62% and 
64%' in FY 1974. 

Note: V ' \ 

State Title I guidelines mandate a high percentage of 
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parent membership, specifying that "more than a* 
sirnple majority" of Title I Parent Councils be 
parents. Guidelines also specify that Parent Council 
members be involved in all levels of needs assess- 
■ment, project planning, visitation, and evaluation. 

State Educational Objectives 

Result: 

Title I projects, in serving^:^ assessed needs of stu- 
dents, also attend to instructional priorities oi the 
State Board of Educajlon and the ^ucational 
objectives of the Division of Compensatory 
• Education. 

Conclusion: 

.1. Many State Board of Education priorities and 
Compensatory Education objectives are relevant 
to the assessed needs bf school districts. 

2. Title I projects are part of a well-conceived 
educational system that attempts to make equal 
educational opportunity available to all students. 

Neglected and Delinquent Children 

Id 

Result: ^ . 

Fourteen percent or approximately 679,V70 Oregon 
children are under the care of Children^ Services 
Division (CSD). The majority of these children are 
educated in the public schools. 

Conclusions: -9 

Oregon school staff need to become alert to the fact 
that more than 10% of their students are also being 
served by CSD. Many of these children with life 
problems. may also have learning problems. 



The following Attorney General opinions are 
relevant: 

Is a school district required to admit into its schools 
children who have been placed in a child-caring 
agency certified by the Children's Services Division 
under ORS 418.240 and located within the district, 
but who were placed in such agency from outside 
< the district? 

Yes. ' 

If such ^a child is unable to attend school, at least 
without danger to himself or others, must he be 
otherwise provided with instruction by the school 
district under ORS 339,030(4}? 

Yes, if the district school i|}oard ilas determined 
under the statute that« child me6ts the criteria for 
such instruction. 

L 

Is it the district where the child-airihg agency is 
located or the district of the child's prior residence 
which may -place a qualifying child in a special 
educational program under ORS 343,660, 343.221 
or 343,609? 

The distHct where the child-caring agency is located. 

If the district where the agency is located places a 
child in a special education program referred to in 
the third question is it, rather than the district of 
the child's prior residence, entitled to such reim- 
'bursement as the state may provide for such 
programs? 

Yes. (Attorney XSeneral Opinion 7175) 

Legal opinions held redirect emphasis to solve 
problems, however,- human compassion and under- 
standing are prime prerequisites to the solution. 
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APPENDIX I 
CHART 45 



EXPENDITURES BY GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 



EAST 
.Baker 


Approved 
/^^penditures 


Approved 
Expenditures 
for COOPS 


Approved 
Expenditures 
for N&D's 


Approved 
Expenditures 
Year- Round 


TOTAL AMOUNT 
Approved for 
Expenditure 


$ ^ 119,584 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 119,584 


Crook^^" 


. 60,917 








60,917 


Deschutes 


145,016 




2,2Q0 . 




147,216 


Gilliam ^ 


9,697 


0 

4 






9,697 


Grant 


15,202 








15,202 


Harney 


16,110 

— k 


16,535 






32,645^ 


Hood River 


1 45,805 








45,805 


Jefferson 


69,492 








69,492 


Klamath 


266,343 








266,343 


Lake - 


30,555 


22,469 






53,024 


Lincoln 


161,061 


% 






161,061 


Malheur 


233,500 




^ 




233,500 


l\/!n rrniAy 


27 641 








97 R41 


Sherman 




20,525 






20 525 


UmatiJIa 


148,313 




2,660 




150 973 


Union' ^ 


40,291 








4? R9R 


vva 1 1 u wa 


1 1 432 








91 R19 


\A/asco 


^ 7Q QQ7 








7Q QQ7 




7 971 








7 97 1 • 


WEST 

Benton 


1,488,127 
157,194 


69,609 
12,435 . 


8,097 
2,271 




1,565,833 

*• 

171,900 


Clatsop 


129,214 








129,214 


Columbia 


130,139 








130,139 


Coos 


333,238 




.2,490 




335,728 


Curry 


75,843 








7S,843 


Douglas 


397,812 




2,050 




-399,862 


Jackson 


580,539 




1,379 




581,918 


Josephine 


307,293 








307,293 


Lane 


1,070,225 


. 34,395 


7,0j3 . 




1,M 1,633 


Linn 


400,612 


20,846 


3,000 




424,458 


Marion 


934,389 


17,474 


•^^',769 




954,632 


R4)lk * 


165,088 








165,088 


Tillamook 


107,115 








107,115 


Yamhill 


307,090 




5,461 




312,551 


METRO 

Clackamas 


5,095,791 
639,539 


85,150 


26,433 1 
7,279 


46,494 


5,207,374 
693,312 


Multnomah 


488,469 




4,023 


44,169 


536,661 


Washington 


500,737 


20,Q?4 


862 




521,653 


PORTLAND 1 


1,628,745 
2;307,503 1 


.20,054 ' 


12,164 

7,123 1 


90,663 

1 


1,751,626 
-2,314,626 1 




TOTALS 


$10,520,166 ^ 


$174,813 


$53,817 


$90,663 . 


^ $10,839,459 



J 
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CHART 46 

s. Percent of Public School Students Participating in Title I by Grade Level 






15% 


• »' 1 1 1 • 'i I'i'i'i'i'i'i \ % * \ \* %% t % i 1 1 ^ 

>l|ll>l>i>ii«>l|l>ttt|ill|lll»»lll I>>>ltlltllllll>t.ii. .1 ............... . . .V . . . 




21.2% 



45.7% 



2.22% 
2.75% 
2.53% 



w/i 




5:35% - 


ii>f> >i>i>i 




|4.05% 



.54% 



1^ 


East 


• •••»» 1 • > 

• 1 1 


West 




Metro 







10.70% 



GEOGRAPHIC COMPARISON-REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR 
Excluding Portland 

WEIGHTED ESTIMATE 25,484 




5% 10% 15% 20% 25% , 30% 35% 40% 45% 50% 

Percent of Students 




ERIC 



t 



25% 



20% 



V) 
I 

¥ 

C 

I 

111 

4- 

0 

¥ 

c 

0 

L 

1 



CHART50 

PERCENT OPEXPENDITURES FOR SUPPORT SERVICES 




i! 



West 

, Metro (Infomation is not significant) 



GEOGRAPHICAL COMPARISON 
REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR 
Excluding Portland 

WEIGHTED ESTIMATE: $437,412 




I 
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APPENDIX II 



OREGOM BOARD OP EDUCATION 
942 Lancmar Driv* NE 
S<l«m. Oftgon 97310 



Compenntory Education 
Titfel. ESEA 



f ARTS'* MEASUREMENT OF MAJOR OBJECTIVES 
Fim Ob^acttv* 

1A Ptttttt aach parformmc ob^aaivi as par your application: includa aitaria for mMwranwriL 



Titia I, ESEA Evaiuatk>n Raport 

D 

PART A: IDENtlFlCATlON 

1 . Nama and Position o< Panoo CompletinQ tha Raport _ 



2. School District Name. Na. and Addrass- 



3. County _ 



4. Projact Title . 



7 



5. State Project Number — 

•A 

6. School Term Reported A RegularOnly B SummerOnly 

(If both Kjmmer arnl reguFar, Ribmit leparete reports.) 

7. Was it a Cooperative Protect? Q No 
Number of Districts in Cooperative Proiact 



B1S812316 Rev. 4-72 



I B No. of 
Children 

Fully achieved lha enpecutJon as suted in ob^ive. ( 100K) 

Achieved 75-99% of the expectation as sutad in the objective. (75-99K) 

— ^ Achieved less than 75% of the cxpactaiion as stated in the objactiva. (75%-) 
Total 

1-C Chedt: The measuramant data is reported in item(s) | |2 A. Q2 B, | |2-C of 
this r*^'^ 



I D Make a statement retative to achievement or non-achievement of the stated o6M(v«. 
(How do you analyze the results?) 



PART 8: MEASUREMENT OF MAJOR OBJECTIVES 
Second Objective 

1 A Restate each performance objective at per vour application; include criteria for measurement. 



PARTES: MEASUREMENT OF MAJOR OBJECTIVES 
Third Obiactive 

1 A Restate each performance objective as per your application; include criteria for measurement 



I B No. of 
Children 

Fully achieved the expectation ai stated in the obfective. 1 100%) 

Achwrved 7S99^, nf the expectation as itated m the objective. {7&99%) 

Achieved less than 75% of the expectation as stated in the objective. ( 75% ) 

Total 

I C Check: The measurement data ii reported in ilem(s) [ ]2 A. j I2 B. I |2 Cof 
this report. — ' ' 



I D Make a statement relative to achievement or non achievement of the stated objective. 
( How do you anal v/e the results') 



No. of 
Children 

, Fully achieved ihe expectation as stated in the objective. {100%) 

Achieved 75^99% of the expectation as stated in the objectrve. (7&99%) 

Achieved |ms than 75% of the expectation as stated in the objectrve. {75% ) 

Total 



IC Check 

this report 



heck: The measurement data is reported in item(s) I I2 A I [2 B I l2 C of 
lis report ' ' " — ' • ' ' 



I D Make a statement relative to achievement or non-achievement of the stated objective. 
(How do you analyze the results?) 
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itimS-A SiawtofdtMd a ch itwtfwnt mt $oom umi to dttfryin* pfot«ct rwuta. 

^ Form Datt 

rukm of pr*-t«i :: 



I ttm 2 B St»nd«rdU«d instrumtntt othar thm ichitvtfTwnt ttits tmd for objvctivt ividanot 
of projtct rtautti. , 

Form Dft» 



Item* ofypit-^ 



Form Datt 



Nam* of Pra-ttit . 



Form Data 



(1) 


(2) 




<3) 






(4) 


<5) 


16) 


By Nam* or 
CodaNumtar 


Actual 
Grada 
Laval 


IndicataStudant 

Potanttal 

(CirdaOna) 


Pra- 
Ta«t 
Scora 


Po»t- 
Tatt 
Scora 


Diffarano* 

in Scora 
♦ or 






L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 
































L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H' 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


■V 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 












L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H* 












L 


LA 


A 


>^A 










% 




L 


LA 


A 


HA 


H 














LA 


A 


HA 


H 









Nama of Pott- tan _ 



(If additional formia 



Lift thaChHd 
Nam* or Coda 
Numbar 



Test 
Scorat 



_ (3) 
Pott- 
Tatt 
^Soortt 



(4) 
Dlffaraoc* 

inSoortt 

+ or. 



• rcquett from the Stste Title I officej 



ilf addttionat forms ar« needed, pleaie request Irom the State Titt* \ Oflic*.} 



Item 2 C Other types of evidence or indicators of project reajltl^ 



PART C: 
ttem 1-A 



STATISTICAL INFORMATION 

Unduplicatad number of children by grade levels partictpa^>ng in the project 



Grade Level 


">Joro/>ublic 
Schoolchildren 
Participatlmj 


PrrK 




Kindergarten 
Grade*1 




Grade 2 




Grade 3 




Grade 4 




Grades 




Grade 6 





Grade Level 


No. of Public 
School Children 
Par ticipa ling 


Grade? 






Grades 




Grades 




Grade tO 




Grade It 




Grade 12 




Total 





Item 1 B The numbar of weeki the project actually operated. _ 



it^m t-C Expenditure for parent involvement S _ 
No. of parent participant! 



Item I D Expenditure for in service for Title I staff $ _ 



No. of Title I Staff provided in tervice . 



Item I E Ex(^kndituresfrom''budget account line items:* 

100 

600 ' 1 

V 700 : 



'OO NOT INCLUDE LINE ITEMS FROM SERIES 200. 300. 400. SOO. 900. and 1000. Thoa 
llnaitamtaratDbadMributsd appropriataly in Item 1G page 8 and/or item ID page 10, 
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Ittml-F NumbOTandCI^(le«tk>nofPirwondEmplov«JwithTMtlFundi 



Tvpt 


Number of fknennd 


Total 


FTE** 








TMchlns-Klndtrgvtan 










•> 


TMchin^Sacondary 






TaM»in«»H«ndkapp«l Childran 






TMd>«r Aidtt 




/ 






if 








SupiryMon 






CounM<ibB 






Ptyd>oloQiW 






TMting 







SocMWorfc : ^ 






Attmdviot 






Nunt , 

' ! — ^_ ^_ % 






Pbyiicwn 




1 


0«miit ^ 


r 




Oantal Hygicnlst - 






C1«ric«l 






•OiNr (SpKify) . 






— — ^ ; ; 


















TOTALS 







**Rtftr to G<//tf«/mMY>^ tnttruetiont tor Titl» i, £SFA 



PAUT 0/ SELECTED INFORMATION F6R NONPUBLIC SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT 
4tam l A jCoffipleifl only for participating itudantt from nonpublic ichoolv 



... 


V I*/ 


TIME OF DAY 


Grada 

Levti 


Panictpating 
No. of 
Students 


Ragular 

Schooi 
. Da^ 


Bafora 

School 


Altar 

School - 


Weak- 

andi 


Summer 


Pcf-K - 

Ktnti. 


: » .J.. - - - 






»*i 






2 ♦ 














"3 














. 4 
5 














6 














7 




























9 














Ifl 

11 


























•12 














Tota<i 












1 



Itam I B Entw Wa B^mbar of nonpublic achool ftOdanti participating in programt k>catad on: 



I'ublic acifcol groundl only . 

NonpuWiAchool gro'undi only , 

Both publit and nonpublic school groundi 

Othar than publk: or nonpublic Khool groundi . 



Wara norpubllc'irfjpol paraonnal involvad in program planning and reporting? 
LlYa» ^3^WP^f ■no. tx plain 




rARTE: fflOQfUMREaUIREMENTt''. 
Iitm 1 Cornnunity Wmsktwnimx 

\t¥n lA < Rtpoft tht nunwricil eompotitkjn of th« p»r«it md cpownunity pJannlna com- 
• mrttw •nd dit« <H commute irmtmgi by «nttrwfl fh« rnimbtr of pmk 
MChc«t«^orv: 

Parents . '. D ih«f (Sp«cifv< 




PARTF: LOCAL CQHndt^iqf^ ]^ -J 

(iMn 1-A If VQur^EA mtgmm^lia youf'Titto lVogF«^^M|| W providing fmdfki an fffort 



0 coftetovm* tf« P<^*^.^ 




iha amoorlb tf>« n«amt 



I tam 1 -B . Th« txpanditura oriiEA fun^wM for; {ch«ck thow that apply) V 



' Salarict 



Adminisiratort. 



. Maating Datat _ 



Itati] 1-B Howaffocttvawaithacommittaa?_ 



i(bm2 ^ Irviarvica . 
I^^ A ' Did your prograhi'havc a taachar teadWr aide it^icfyic*? 
' * Ya» No 



Itamtf-B If your antwar was ys^ datcribe in a #>on statement. . 

^ — _ 



Jtam 2£' Altad^any mataWal you might hawa to Kjriher'^ plain your wacher teachar aide 



Item 3- "Ointmination „ 

.Ham 3-A . What methodliJ of diMemiftJting informaiSn about the Title \ projact wjal 



-Item 3^B Attach any axarnplex of information diMemina^jofrYOo hwe uxtS. 



, c 



. Other (Specify) _ 



TaMhIng Matarlalt _ 
Fixed Chargn 



Equtpmaot for InstryctionilL: 



Ittiti2 LEAchangM 

Item 2 A At ■ reai^fif your Titltl.brogram has the LEA changed or altered its regular inttruc- 
tionaT program? 



■v*« r- ; No 



If A^jiifwiar it yes, ploasa explain: 




Ittm 2-B Has tfWlyEA local budget 
' thereby releaaini tftcTit^ ■ f( 



I tern 3 Rel^e aoy^^i^jhian interest tuiriet or incidents involved in your Title I protect which 
7: might inidicala pa^ceptua^ anb/oir bah'avioral changes resulting from protect activities. 



(Uta additiooal page^if rie«^) 



v» • f 
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APPENDIX II 

A Taxonpmy of Oregon Basic Education-^econd Draft 



persoMaLbeveu 



LANGUAGE ARTS &/OR 
COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



I 



COMPUTATIONAL 8$ ANAytiC SKILLS 



1 



I. Llltfnin9>T»lkin9^«rc«ivinfl 

A. Language systems 

1. Varieties & bilingualism 

2. Uses 

3. Communication sense 

B. Motor & conceptual ikilli 

1. Oral language 

2. Silent language skills 

a. Thinking, logic, 
' reasoning 

b, Intro-personal 
communication 

II. Listening 

A. Analyze verbal CO m- 
X munication 

B. Synthesize 

C. Evaluate 

D. React to verbal com- 
munication 

1 . Problem solving 

2. Decir,ioh<making 
" 3. Application 

• ill. Speaking ^ 

A. Developmental speech 
I B. Speech therapy 

C. Infornrul discussion 

D. Public speaking 

E. Debate # 

IV. Reading* . 

A. Word attack skills 

B. Vocabulary 

C. Comprehension & analysis 

D. Speed ^ 

V. Composition fit/or Writirfg 

A, Mechanics of writing 

1 . Handwriting 

2. Spelling 

3. Capitalization ' 

4. Punctuation 

B, *F°orm$ of writing * 

1. Formal 

2. Informal 

3. Creative 

•Type of 
Reading Program 

1 - Developmental 

2— Corrective 
-•^Rennedial 

4— Ertjoyment 



III. 



Clatiificttion 

A. Grouping by various characteristics 

B. Comparing 

C. Ordering 
Basic Operetions 

A, Estimation and approximation 

B, Numbers, numeration, use of numbers 

1. "Friendliness" for numbers 

2. "Fee.Mng" for numbers (large, small, 
etc.) p . 

3. System of numeration • 

4. Patterns ^ 

' 5. Common uses of numbers 

C, Computation ^ 

1. Efficient use of aSo^i^f^s 

2. Use of mechanical 6nd/or electronic 
aids 

Problem Solving 



VI. 



IV. 



A. Identify, verbalize and analyze problems 

B. Gather, organize, present and interpret 
data . . ^ 

C. Estimate, predict 

D. Choose or devise solution strategies 

E. Computation (by hand or tool as 
appropriate! ^ ' 

F. Evaluation, validation, checking 
Symbolic Representation 

A. Numerals 

B. Operations 

C. Number sentencdfis 



V. Principles of Mathemttlcs 

A. Numerical 

* 1. Elementary number theory 

2. Commutative, associate, distributive' 
laws, identity, inverse ^ 
' 3, Rules for divisibility 

4. Algorithms ' ' 

6,. Exponentiation, scientific notation 

B. Ratio arKt proportion 

C. Algebraic 

D. Geometric (relationships in plane and 
space) 

E. Logical thought processes > ■ t ^ 

Graphs, Stetistics, Probabilitv, Predioliln 
Measurements (primarily SI metric) 

A. Estinriatlon ^ 

B. Space Iff. 

1. Linear 

2. Area . 

3. Volume 

C. Mass ^ 

D. Temperature ^ , 

E. Tim^ . 
^yill. Applications ^ 

A. Problems relevant to students 

B. Problems relevant to vocational courses 
and'career cluster support 

IX. Computetionaf and Programmabje Devices 

A. Programming operational algorithms 

B. Data processing 

C. Investigating mathematics througfl thf 
calculator 

" ^ D. Use of calculating tools 
r * 1 . Abacus^- •* 

2. Calculator 
. * 3. Computer 



III. 




SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY &/0R 
CITIZENSHIP 



[mployini 
Probler 

1. Idei 

2. Prol 

3. Prei 
solv 
char 

Variabl 

1. Ider 

2. Rel4 
' 3. Con 

C. Data tri 

1. 'Orgi 

2. Clas 

3. Inte 

D. Models 

1. Pred 

2. Simi 



E. Use< 
1. Co 

syste 

F. Useotti 
Kcientifif 

1. Mecli 

2. Elecl 
Esteblishe' 

A. Scientifl 

B. Theoriei 

C. Principlj 
InteractSpn 
Quelity of I 

A. Evaluate 
in scienc 
its imp^c 

B. ExaminQ 
perspecti 
inforaat 

C. Value jli 
methodo 
personal i 
problems 



CITIZENSHIP (GOVERNMENT 
AND HUMAN RELATIONS) 

I. ComriSunUv 

II. State 

III. Nation 

IV. International ' 



CITIZEN. 

ENVIRONlJlENtAL 

I. interdef:^derKe of 
Life^Systems 

II. Alternative Solutions 
to Environmental 
Prot^lems 

III. Human Environments 

IV. Natural Environments 



1 r 



CITIZEN ON THE STREETS 

AND HIGHWAYS 

1. Rights 

IL Responsibilities 

III. Skills 



CONI 
AND 



isfeyi 



lER OF GOODS 
VICES 



I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 



Employment end Incoi 
Money Mtnafament 
Credit 
Purchase of Goods and 
Services 
Rights :and Responsibil 
in the Markat-place 



B. Hunt 6/5/73 



I. 

PERSONAL EVELOPMENT&/OR 
B SIC skills/ 



S IENTIFIC& TECHNOLOGICAL 
PROCESSES 



1 r 



HEALTHY MIND & BODY 



11. 



III. 



mploying Procass in Scitntific Inquiry 
Problem solving 

1. rdentifying 

2. Problem solving strategies 

3. Prescriptive representations for 
s<j[ving problems, schematici, flow 
charts, computer programs 

Variables ^ 
1. Identification 
p 2. Relationships, graphs, tables, etc. 
3. Control 

C. Data treatment 

1 . Organize i, 

2. Classify 

3. Interpret, etc. • ' . 

D. Models used for: 

1. Prediction 

2. Simulation 

E. Use of feedbacl^ systems in— 

1 . Controlling real and simulatec' 
systems 

F. Use of%ools of technology &/or 
Scientific instrumentation 

1. Mechanical 

2. Electronic 
Establish a Knowledge Base 

A. Scientific assumptions 

B. Theories 

C. Principles. Iaws& facts 
Interaction of Science, Technology & 
Quality of Life 

A. Evaluate present & proposed activity 
in science & technology in terms of 
its impact on the.quality of life ^ 

B. Examine scientific assumptions in the 
fl^spective of historical 8t current 
information 

C. \/alt\{) scientific knowledge and 
methodology as one means of solving 
personal consurrier and social 
problems 



Mental Health <v 

A. irxlividual 

1. Self-actualization 

a. Self-concitpt 

b. Value system 

c. Decision-making 

d. Problem solving 

e. Coping techniques 

2. Intrapersonal skills 
> a. Communication 

b. Behaviors 

B. Community » 

1 . Interpersonal Skills 

a. Communication 

b. Behaviors 

2. Pluralistic Socfety 

a. Culture 

b. Values 



IL Plvfical Health & Skflb 

A. individual 

1. Seiractualization 

a. Growth & development 

b. Personal care 

c. Fitness 

1. Nut/itron 

2. Biological 

3. Neuromusclar 

d. Skills 

2. Body Skills 

a. Movement 

b. Psychomotor 

c. Control 

3. Games & sports 

a. Individual 

b. Dual 

c. Team 

d. Recreational 

e. Lifetime 

B. Community 
1. Disease 

a. Communicable 

< b. Noncommunicable 

c. Congenital 
.2. Problems of abuse 

a. Drugs 

b. Alcohol 

c. Food 

d. Other 

VI. Self •Actualization 

A. Awareness 

B. Valuing 

VII. Aesthetics 

A. Awareness 

B. Exploration 

C. Experiences 

D. Skills 

E. Attitudes 

F. Values ^ " 



LIFE LONG LEARNER 



Human Nature 

A. Commonalities 

B. Differences 

C. Dignity and worth » 
I ntar & I ntra^artonal Skills 

A. Communication 
8. Behaviors 
fIL Learning to Laarn 

A. Alternative learning techniquat 

B. Fact finding 

IV. Problem Solving Skills 

A. Recognize, verbalize and 
, analyze problems 

B. Gather, orgariize. present and 
interpret data 

C. Diagram, construct models, 
relate to previously solved 
analogous problems 

D. Estimate, predict, recognize 
reasonable limits 

E. Choose or devise solution 
strategies 

F. Evaluation, validation, 
interpretation of solution 

V. The Helping Rale tionshtp 

A. Helping 

B. Leadership 

C. Followership 



nr. 

CAREER EDUCATION 



CONSUMER OF GOODS 
ANO SERVICES 

I. Employment and Income 

II. Monay Management 

III. Credit 

iV. Purchase of Goods and 

Services 
V. Rights and Responsibilities 

in the Mai ket .place * 



^ ^(yVREER AWARENESS " 

). Avyi^raiiwsof Self 
IK Appr^iatlon of Work 

III. AwVe ofOccupations 

IV. Respect for Occupational 
Choices 



CAREER EXPLORATION 

I. Career Orientation 

II. Work Interest "hands on 
' ej^perience" 

III. Occupational Classifications I 
Clusters ^ 

IV. Elements of Occupational 
Decision Making 

V. Tantatiwe Career Choices 



OCCUPATIONAL 
PRE^ATJON ^; 

I. sBllsDavelopmar^^ 

II. ,S^^i66\ ExperienW& Career 

Goals 

III; Occupational Classifications 

i&'Clusters 
tV. Attitudes end Job Success 
V. Work Experience 



OCCUPATIONAL 

SPECIALIZATION 

I. Speciffte^Oocupationel 

vKnowled^ 
IL Employar-Employee 

Relet! onships 
III. Retraining &/or New 

Directioni 



ERIC 



' Chart ^apted from the New Minimum $tate Requirements for 
school graduation adopted by the Oregon Board of^ication 
September 22. 1972. * ^ ' 
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EDUCATIO 




aiKTSt^tevyide Expenditures 



4., 



SADVANTAGED STUDENTS SERVED AND 
OSTS PEf^ STUDENT 



Publi?school enrollmenf^ . ' 

Nonpublic school enrollment 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT in Title I Project* 
■^otal Costs 

Cost per Student , 



Regular Term 

' 31,556 
903 
32.459 - 

$10,458,945 
$322.22 



Summer Term 

7,369- 
284 
^ 7,644 
$1,159,150 
♦$151.64 



c 




RECONCILIATIOrrOF EXPENDITURES 



Expenditures Projected .from Sample Cbmpared to Federal Funds 
Approved for Project Expenditure*. 



Expenditures Reported by LEAs on the 
Evaluation Instrument 



Regular term' 
Summei= term 
TOTAL 



|J<6,458,945 
1,159,15(i 
$11JB18,095 



B. 



Federal Funds Approved for Project 
Expenditure ■ - ' ^ 



TOTAL 



$10,839,459 



* Expenditures for projects in neglected and delinquent institutions are not included. 
The discrepancy between Columns A and B reflects: ^ 



1. Column A figures were projected* from thef stratif ied^random sample used in coljfejiling the 
data^or this report. -^^h / . 

2. Column B figures do hot reflect imierna! carry-over of unexpended funds. 



3. Column B figures are funds apprp^ 




ipliturp;^me of these funds were not spent. 



/ 
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COMPILATION OF STATEWIDE TITLE I 

BUDGET EXPENDITURES / 
as Reported by LEAs* / 
FY 1975 



Regular School Year 



Summer Programs 



Expenditure Accounts 

100 Indirect Costs 

200 Instruction 

300 Attendance Services 

400^ Health Services 

500 Pupil Transportation 

600 Oper^ion of Plant 

700 Mainteni^de of Plant 

800 Fixed CHlrges 

900 Food Services ^ - 

lOdci Stude%BodY J 
Activities 



1 100 Community Services 

1200 Equipment 

*TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
REPORTED'-" 



Dollars 

$ ^169,015 
8,576,748 
44,930 
124,919 
4p,646' 
6,121 
1,062 



% 

1.61 
82.00 
.42 
1.19 
.38 
.05 
.01 



*5^'1, 150,224 - ^'^10.99 
8,7^2 .08-. 



192:634 
■ T43,914 



$10,45&,i 



1.84 
,1.37 

,A. 99.94 



DdMars 

$ 37,194 
862,980 
, 942 
18,634 
57,626 
13,150 
8,058 
114,422 
9,235 



i9,743 
17,166 « 

$1,159,150 • 



% 

3.20 
7^.44 
.08 
1.60 

4,97" 

. i:t3 

9.87 



1:?0 
1.48 



99.95 



*Statewide totals were projected from the stratified/rartdbrn-'S^ in compiling thedatavlfor 

this report. The expenditures are tho^^reported in the evalusiition^ not reflect 

audited figures. They are only indicate pf a(^^of major ek|j€Jfiditu res relative td- the de girg^ ^ 
LpAs to Qpnduct special programs for the educa^tipnally disadvantaged child. * 




Selected "Data Pertaining to Title I, ESEA, by County, FY 1975 



4, 


Total No. 
bf LEAs 


Total No. 
of LEAs 
Eligible 

for Title i' 


Total No. 
of LEAs 
Participa- 
ting ' 


Maximum Grant 
(includes FY 74 
carry-over) 


Approved for 

Project 
Expenditures 


Mn 1 fA< in 

Cooperative 
Projects^ 


Tottf No. 
of 

Projects^ 


Baker 


4 




o 


IH^jZO/ 






3 . 


, Benton 


1 2.' 


1 o 


Q 

o 


ZOO, 1 U9 


171 900 


3-1 


— 


Clackamas, 


30 


on 
oU 


Zd 




RQ? ?12 




26 


XIatsop 


b 


0 


c 
D 


1 RQ m4 


129 214 




7 


Columbia 


5 


5 


5 


Zoo^ooo 


190 1 9Q 




5 


Coos 


6 


b 


O 


/ICR 911 


798 




6 


Crook 


1 


1 


1 
1 


70 RRR 
/U,DDD ^ 


» fi0 917 




1 . 


Curry 


• o 

• o 


»o 
o 


o 


1 oU, 1 rtJ 


1^ 843 ' 


» 


6 


Deschutes 


4 


3 


o 

o 


tPR PC'^ X 

/ Jci' 


147 91R 


^ r 


4 


Douglas 


16 


15 


1 1 

1 1 




V . 9QQ QR9 




12 


Gilliam 


3 


3 


o 
Z 


1 1 RQ9 ' 
1 1 ,o^Z < 


Q RQ7> 




'2 


Grant 


6 


6 


o 


RQ qf;7 


^ ic;9n9 




3 ' ^ 


Harney 


16 


lb 


1 D 


o/,*fou 


99 R4R 


M-l ' 


3' < 


Hood River 


1 


1 


1 


QQ 97R 


4^ fiOR 




1 ^ 


Jackson 


10 ' 


10- 




/ /4,UOO 


f^PI QIR 

DO 1 1 0 




12 


Jefferson 


4 


Z 




'.^ 1 99 797 
' r 1 pz , / o / 


RQ 4Q2 




2 


Josephine 


2 


2 


■Z 


oce 1 on 
OOO, 1 oU 


907 9Q9 - 




2 


Klamath 


3 


3 


3 


O/i 1 cQQ 
o4 1 ,000 


9RR 949 






Lake 


7 


7 


/ 


RH /l97 


c;9 094 


5-1 


3 


Lane 


16 


1 b 


. 1 o 


1 P;i4 749 


1111 633 


3-1 


15 


Lihcokl 


S 1 


1 


1 
1 


994 Rm 


1R1 061 




1 


Linn 


ob 


3b 


on 
zu 


R44 RR9 


424 458 


2-1 


21 


. JVIalheur 


1 c 

Jo 


1 o 


Q 

I? 


9R7 19Q 


233 500 




1Z 


,^arion 


Jb 






1 ?29'321 


954,632 - 


6-2 


. " 30 


^Morrow 


1 


1 


1 * 


99 14P 


97 Pi41 


/ 


^ • '14 


Multnomah 


14 


14 


1 1 ■ 


9 R71 R7P 


9 ftR 1 287 




19 ^ 


Polk '01^ 


5 


5 




1 QP 091 


1RR 088 
1 uu ,uoo 




4 


Sherrrian 


6 


b 


D 


99 not; 


90 


6^1 


1 


'^illamook 


b 


o 


O 


14Q fi94 


107,115 


, Y 


— — fff' — 


'^Umatilla 


15 


15 


1 1 
11 


447 109 
44 / , 1 UZ 


mn Q7? 




13 


Union 


6 . 


b 


D 


OR 990 


43 528 




8 


Wallowa 






4 


€1,269 


21,512 


2-1 


3 


Wasco 


g 


9.. 




172,108 


7a,997 




6 


\A/;^Qh inntnn 


13 


13 




695,334 


521,653 


4-1 


12 


: ,AA/fteeler .{^^ 




3 




13,1 


• 7,271_ 




2 


::^.yarf^il / 


\ 


9 


.9 


400,827 


312,551 




10 


''^^iroiJ^LS 


' 339 


330 


'278 


* 15,424,849 


10,839,459 


45-10 


272 
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*Does not include Part C carry-over funds. • • 

1 1ncludes funds and number of projects in institutions for neglected and delinquent children. 

2The first figure is the number of LEAs and the 'second figure is the number of cooperative districts. 

3272 projects were approved for funding in FY 1975. Some of these projects ran in both the regular 
and summer terms, and are therefore counted twice because objectlvesjh regular and summer term 
- projects are often very different. A total of 349 projects have been evaluated: 223 regular term 
projects, 83 summer term projects, 11 cooperative projects, 28 projects in institutions/or neglected 
and delinquent and 4 projects in year-round schools / 

■ . ■ ■ . .7^ 



APPENDIX V CATEGORIES OF INSTRUCTIONAL EMPHASIS 
IN OREGON TITLE I PROJECTS, FY 1975 




School 
District 
Nairn & No. 



BAKER 



Baker 5J 



Baker County 30 



Pine-Eagle 61 



BENTON 



•Alpine 26 



Alsea7J 



Belliountain23 



Corvalli$509J 



Hawthorne Manor 



•Irish Bend 24 



Monroe 25 



•Monroe UH 1J Coop, 



Philomath 17J 



CLACKAMAS 



Boring 44 



Butte Creek 67J 
— f 



CanbyUHl [ 



9!er|c 



;larkes32 



Grada Lavali 



♦ * 



Personal Divelopmant 



Social 
Ratponiibility 



i: 



Carair Ed. 



Mathodi 



★ 



Raiufir 
Summar 
Y^rBouftd 



RS 



Y.R 



"iHlembers of cooperative projects within a county are marked with an asterisk. 



:,,f.v.' -i 




School 
District ' 
NiiM&No. 


GndiLmli 


PmoMl Divilopmint 


SocM 
RNponiibliitv 


Cl 


ml 


i 






tdt 




Sw 
TiL 


Colton53 








★ 


★ 


★ 




\ 


























\ 






n 




R 


Cottrell 107 






★ 


★ 




★ 






★ 






★ 














* 














R 


Damascus-Union 36 


























: i 


★ 

i 




















-4 




Y'R 


Dickey Prairie 25 


















,* 








) 

■ J: 




t 


■ ■ 




















R 

1 1 


EstacadalOB 




i 








ii 












f 




























R 

11 


E$tacadaUH6 










★ 




V ' 






★ 










t 






















s 


'Gladstone 115 • 










★ 


★ 
































- 








R 

II 


• . ■ ■,'v . 

LakeOjwegb? ■ 






★ 




★ 








★ 


★ 








i 
























RS 

nv 


MolallaaV 






★ 


★ 








★ 












f 
















* 








V R 
T-n 


MolallaUH4 










★ 








★ 










★ 
















— 








R 


Mulino84 








★ 








★ 


















/ 














j( 




R 

n 


Ninety-One 91 






★ 


★ 








★ 


★ 


































R 


North Clackto 12 




★ 


★ 


★ 








★ 


★ 


































R 

II 


Oregon City 6f' 






★ 


★ 




★ 






★ 


★ 
























- 




i^ 




RS 


Youth Adventures Inc. 










★ 


★ 






★ 


★ 




















W 










RS 


Redland116 






* 


★ 


★ 






— ^ 


















★ 




t 














R 


♦ ■ — 

Rural Dell92 








★ 


★ 




★ 




★ 


































c 


^alii^ )■ 






★ 


★ 






★ 
































★ 






R 


Sandy UH 2" 










★ 


★ 




































1 r - — 1 






Welches 13 






★ 




★ 








★ 






★ 
















!! 










\ 


R 


West Linn 3J 


(1 




★ 


★ 


★ 


★ 




★ 


★ 


































R 








{ 
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School 
District 



'ERIC 



Gride Lflvils 



PirionilDivflopinint 









































• 
















AntAi^ia 1 Ma 1 








jr 


jr 










t 












-A 












★ 




★ 




R 


Astoria 1 iiO. ^ 


















if 




















— * 




> 


★ 




★ 




S 


lAiuall fi 

jewcii 0 








jr 
















★ 




















★ 








R 


1 mint flj riorl/ (t 
















II 


jr 
















j 
\ 


^ 












★ 




R' 


A|- ... 11 M 

Olneyii ^ 














1 




jr 
















♦ 










if 








R 


Seaside 10 






1 












1 


























i 








R 


vyarrenton Ai ^ 








n. 


jr 


if 
























i 


\ 

1 






i 




★ 


★ 


R 
























































COLUMBIA : 




























f 




f 






1 
















— : — T ' 

Columbia Co. Adm. 5 








r ■ 








— r 
















1 








\ 




i 




★ 




RS 


Columbia Co. Adm. 13 . 






1 






















if 
















★ 








RS 


Sc^ppoose iJ 




• 








jr 






> 






























★ 




RS 


St. Helens 502 




























■ 


















t 






RS 


Vernonia47J 




















if 
























'i\ 




★ 




S ' 










i 
















\ 








'* 1 




> 


















'tOOS , 


\ 
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